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NEW" ENGLAND “CONSERVATORY 
oe Benen. OF MUSIC. 5 Eanr™ 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 


guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe 
and inviting residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Summer Session of 
The Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of Chicago 


extends from yo! 1 to September 22, 1893. The 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS are only eight miles distant 
from the Academy and are easily accessible. Board 
and pongne very low. The school pm od begins October 1, 
1898. For the new illustrated lendar address the 
Dean at Morgan Park, Illinois. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English tare, Mathe- 
matics, mn, Psychology, ry of i Che- 
mistry, , Physics, Philoso) scphy. G: It also 
embraces eftie ent Pre a an dergraduate De- 
partments. A thorough] ny qropmined School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. PP. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 








CHARLES W. SuPER, President. 








Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
JARLBOROU GH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Resident we limited to sixteen. Terms: 
$500. Principals, Mrs. G. A, CASWELL, Miss M. H 
STROUT. : 
CONNECTICUT, “Wallingford. 
ke: SEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RUUTZ-REES, Pri Principal. 





re ONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
MARGARE 7S DIOCESAN 
x a —-Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’'S ENGLISH. 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. . 22, 188 2. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WHE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in 
the most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. 
Students prepared for wd? 
: Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. — 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
dl English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
JULIA R. TuTWILER, Principal, will ie = September 27. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 


: MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

("4 UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
- For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spec ial students received. 


~~ Massacnu SETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 

V 7SS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
if School for Girls reopens October 3. Bg eee 
in each department. References: Rev. Donald, 
logy. Church; President Walker, eniaeke Techno- 
ogy 





Magsac HUSETTS, Boston. 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 

AMY MORRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Freeman PI., Beacon St. 

‘CHOOL OF EXPRESSION.—VOCAL, 

m Literary, and _ Art Studies. Send for plan of 

Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., with Art Courses 
for Teac hers and Clergymen at WoRLD’s FAIR 


_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury abe 
[2 MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 

ber of boarding scholars will be receiv ed. 


MASSACHUSE TTS, Boston. 


fposron UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 51 Gray’s Hall. 
4¢ AL HARBOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 
x Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.—Private tutoring by 
four ‘experienced instructors (Harvard graduates) for 
entrance examination to any college. References: 
Prest. Eliot, Prest. Low, Rev. Dr. Van De Water, Dean 
Laurence. For circulars, address S. R. HAYTOR. 


cs | 138 Ae Way. 

, R. JOSHU '4 KENDALL'S DAY and 
d  Fisky School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. C Circulars. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
{ve CORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
IOWDER POINT SCHOOL. —PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F Knapp, S.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
QROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Natick 

y PALNOTL HILL SCHOOL.—BOARD- 

ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 

rough preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 

women. References: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley yo 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, W ellesley, and others 

Cire ee | = a 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., 


Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M. A ; Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
j R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i boys; 27th year. 
H. Roya. (Harv), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
Glare) , Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
A DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARATO.- 
ill ry and Boarding School for Boys. Third term be- 
gins April 10. A new boarding-house just opened. For 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 








F-:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 

\ OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE Or. 
sil fers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, rey wee? The 
fifty-seventh year opens Gent. a 1898. Board and 
tuition, —_ Mrs S. MgEapD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
V R. AND MRS. JOHN MceDUFFIE 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
JORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Sc lence 
New and finely equipped laboratories and w orkshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
COHN W. DALZELLS PRIVAT? 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 
, MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 

S TANLE Y HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 

117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE Evers, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Princeton, : 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR 5 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fine, Head-master. 





NEW YORK, Manlius. 

AJA AVAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 
P§ to the WORLD’S FAIR, by St. John’s Military 
School, via the Great Lakes. Org: anized as Cadets of a 
ship- of. war. Limited number may join. June 27 to 
July 2 _Apply for terms. 


NE WwW YORK City, 43 West 4 7th Street. 
4c CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
: Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References: 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College: 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 


NEW YORK Ciry, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses in 
clude all studies required at American and English Unt 
versity entrance examinations. 
80th year begins October 3, 1893. 


NEW YORK Cry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
Mi ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
B SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 5, 1893. 
NEw YoOrK CIty, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. — 








Nortu CAROLINA, Asheville. 
Fe4: VENSCROFT SCHOOL.- PREPAR 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD Mc Don ALD, B. A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
| A ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
P ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re 
opens September 26. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENC E BaL DWIN. | 


PENNSYLA VANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
vod study for the academic year, will be sent on applica- 
on. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. — ; : f 

Mi SSMARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and a School.—24th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 


minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
M ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
pi Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
13th year opens September 20, 1893. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 
_ Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ys adelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

/ RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
dL English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
| TISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


Teachers, etc. 
CHANGE DESIRED BY ACOLLEGE 


Profess#r of Latin. Experienced, and not afraid 
of the work incident to building up and maintaining 
the department. Address X. P. R., care of Nation. 
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Teachers, etc. 
] ISS ANNA PETERSEN DESIRES 


osition as resident governess in a family, or as 
teacher inaschool. She is qualitied to teach German, 
french, Italian, and English References: aaemne 
Guertler, Hanover, Germany; Prof.C. E, Norton, Cam 
bridge, Mass. Her address hae June 15 is care bd Miss 


4. C. Morgan, Portsmouth, N. I : 
TANTED—AS PRINCIPAL OF A 
flourishing Technical School—A gentleman of 


education and experience, who will be capable of su 
pervising both mechanical ‘and common-school instruc 
tion. Special familiarity with some technical branch 
ieatrable. Address, giving age, qualifications, etc. 


DirEcTORS, Nation office 
A teacher of German and French, now holding a po 


GERMAN LADY, EXPERIENCE ED 
sition in one of the best colleges in the West, wishes a 


position as teacher 6r companion for the months of 


June, July, and August. The same ts also hg good pia 
nist. E xeellent references. Address W. S. A., care the 
Nation. = 

CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IN 


Y Boston suburbs will take two or three young chil 
dren to educate with their own, according to modern 
ideas and without the cust: mary long confinement in 
school-room. Beautiful location. Best references. 
Address T. D. G., Box 5086, Boston. 


GENTLEWOMAN ACCUSTOMED 
£1 to foreign travel would like to communicate with 
some one needing companion or chaperon for a tour 
around the world, or for an extended journey through 
E urope.— Refe rene "eS EXC ‘hange ‘d. N. E care MN ation. 


PARISIAN LADY. LUTHERAN, 


“ihe educated in Germany, good musician, desires an 
engagement for the summer months. Would teach (12 
years’ experience), travel, chaperone, or act as secre 
tary. References exchanged. Address 
Mile. M., A. F. Seminary, Staunton, Va. 
| YOUNG LADY, A GRADUATE OF 
: a New England Academy, and at present a stu 


wishes employment asa governess ina private 
Address Miss EpItH, 


y 
dent, 
family during the summer season. 
care of the Nation. 


‘| LADY WHO IS AN EXPERI- 
“I enced teacher and holder of an advanced degree, 
wishes for a mathematical professorship where her rank 
and salary will be based upon ability instead of sex. 
Address KL L. “Care of the Nat ion. 


ATTING FOR ¢ OLLEGE. ail TE. 4CH- 
and 


er of five years’ experience in preparatory 
high schools will give fitting or reviews for college. Good 
references. Address INSTRUCTOR, the Nation, 208 Broad 
way, N. Y. City. 


1/4) TED—A POSITION IN PHI- 

losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of Wis., and Ph.D. from Gottingen, Ger. teferences. 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


A LADY HAVING TRAVELLED 

= lived abroad, would like to chaperon a few 
young ladies to Europe for the summer holidays. 
some knowledge of French. References exchanged. 
Address E. A. C., care of the Nation. _ 


“CHQLASTIC, — Opening for Boys’ o 
» Girls’ Boarding School in the country. Some capi 
tal required. Climate perfe et for consumptives. For 
particulars address BROWN Bros., Box 723, Austin, Tex. 


et NTED.— POSITION AS PRI- 

vate tutor for the summer by a Yale graduate. 
‘an furnish best of a ig Fitting for college pre 
te rred. Address W. J. L., Nation office. 


(] DIRON DACK S.— COACHING 


Fall Examinations by Colle ee Professor at Lake 
June 20, Address R. A 


(CHARLES W. STON E, 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 











, Columbia ‘ollege. 


” Putor 


Placid after 








School Agencies. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES !— Teacher 
® of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and Gymnas 
tics, $1,500; Science in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, $1,200 and $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, $700 and home. We 


are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above and many others. Address C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 W abash Ave., ( ‘hie ago. 

MERICAN AND FORE IGN TE. { CH- 


« ers’ 
Governesses, 


Apply to 


ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Mrs. M. J. YOuNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 1201g South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
M: inual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 


[HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C.B. RuaGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 








MERICAN AND FOREIGN Pre fessers, 
4 tutors, fand tamil teachers, ete. 
colleges, schools, and “in s. MIRIAM Coy RIERE, 


Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 
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A Guide to the unes, Haunts d Habits of Common Wild Flowers 

By M s. Wiretram Stark Dana. With over ~)> illustrat by Marion | 

SATTERLE! Second Edttios Squat 2mo, $1.50 4 

* With this ¢ a telligible guid e lea F . , re 
with ease and pleasure a store of tr rmatt r 5 rxcelle a ry 

s are real works of B Beacon, 


ISLAND NIGH TS’ ENTERTAIN MEN Ts 


aq The 
} Sri 








Beach of Falesdé, The Bottle Imp 1 Isle Voices. By R ey Lowes 
ENSON Nustrated, 12mo, $1.25 P aa 
| fost de +f Some the most characteristic and best w ¥ Stevens ua} the 
en int 
|| STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. \ 
- 4 By Octave THaner.  Hlustrated bv A.B b2mo, $1.25 % 
°¢Y I A we e pleasure to have the port t ca gq atte to ta SO ¢ so whol 
. ) fres The Weste arac’ er hee etter esented a 
= ART FOR ARTS 5 SAKE, . 
s Seven University. L the Technical Beauties » Ry Jou TS 
CoN L) Witl 124 trat 2 $1.8 \> 
f “ee i ais syns a “ ~ bis a A are iB 
RECOL LE CTIONS OF MUDDL E L. IF E. FS 
By Francisque Sarcey. With Port &;.s0o. ™ | 
ong . any er entertain ng \ ‘ee It is written w n ark " ¢ ress. a 2 
SEC OND ae iil i a — By Focest:t ee tg 
SOCIAL STRUGGLER i Pet v a tee, Sree. 2 
1 \ i] 
New \ Soc , . i 
y les 
Charles Sc meen baa 743-745 Broadw way, N, a0 
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School Agencies. F:educattonal 


‘¢ “% TER. VW f E A i T( r \ S , 4 4 fi 4 ~ l \ N ( ‘“ l > \ ( ~‘ % ‘ 
Agency. Oldest and best xnown i inthe U.S - J 4 J S 
Established 1855 $East 14th St, N.Y Pa . —- 


Summer Course in Languages 
is valuable in proportion te its - a 


Rest Advantages for Learning Conversatl 





intlue If 1 y nears Normal Course for Teachers 
of , | tf, yf is something it af it The Berlitz School of Languages, 
tells you about 2 IS aSKe ‘ nN Fifth Avenue Auditorium 
mend a te acher and Pex RNecomoien ye ASBURY PARK, N.J CHICAGO, ILI 
mends vou, that is more. (urs = secre iat arming seaside place Cool and pleasant 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y asure and ume com. Convenient to the Expos 
bined tion 


k:ducationatl. 
MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS, 


CORNELL U \WVE RSITY. 


Summer Courses for teachers and advanced stu 
jents. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, French, 
English, Flocution, Philosophy, Experimental Psycho 


COPT yt RE R T Vv 
St Hi ~* oA. y: Reo AN i ; logy, Pedagogy, History, Political and Social Science, 
The EI ht mth ¥ Net Gees ee Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Freehand 
1e ig om t i t l 


and Mechanical Drawing, Physica) Trainin 
also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


C7. AGNES” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
. Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Special 
- studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo 


“ " men. For Catalogue acd: ireas Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 
Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
eee eh . 7 HE! BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 
RIVERSIDE The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
w York logue Moses TRUE Brows, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Summer courses are 
LAW 


For circulars apply to 





IZABETH LoMBARD, Manager 


dress :Mi iss E 


The 
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S5th and Séth Sts. Ne 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEw Books, 


Just Published. 





Third Edition. 


r2mo, cloth, 


[Vol. 56, No. 1453 


$2.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 


By Jonn ADDINGTON SyMONDs. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. 


Third Edition. 


12mo, $2.50. 


Demy Svo, cloth, $4.50. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME de KRUDENER. 


By CLARENCE Forp, 


8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


Illustrated with Portraits of Madame de Krudener and the Emperor Alexander I. 





Just Published, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Verbum Dei. 
The Vale Lectures on Preaching, 1898. By Ropert 
F. Horton, M.A., author of * Revelation and the 
Bible,’ ete. 12mo, $1.50. 





Just published. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Survivals in Christianity. 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. By the 
Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The World of the Unseen. 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space and Things 
Eternal. By Rev. A. WILuINK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘** We believe that no —— or intelligent per- 
son who begins to read this litte book will willingly 
lay it down unfinished. We think most persons who 
have read it once will read it several times. We ven- 
ture to predict that the book will be as penser as 
‘The Unseen Universe,’ or ‘ Natural Law in the Spi- 
ritual World.’ It seems to bring the unseen so near 
‘that the smallest movement in the Fourth Direction 
would immediately bring us into it.’ °—Churchman. 





A New Book by Mr. William Watson. 
Excursions in Criticisms. 


— some 
TLLIAM 


rose recreations of a rhymer. By 
’ATSON. 16mo, Bound in buckram, $2.00. 


By the same Author. 


The Eloping Angels. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

‘““Mr. Watson calls his poem a caprice. It has 
serious places, and it contains some admirable lines.” 
—Spectator. 

Second Edition Now Ready. 


Collected Edition of Poems. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

«*» In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this 
volume contains all the poems included in the 
volume entitled “The Princes’ Quest, and Other 
Tales,” a small edition of which was published in 1884. 

“Surely this is poetry, and poetry of a high order; 
of such are these poems b Willam Watson. We 
advise all who love the best in new poetic literature 
to possess themselves of this volume.”"—The Critic. 





Fourth Edition of Sir John Lubbock’s New Book. 
The Beauties of Nature 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Jonn Luspock, M.P., F.R.S. 
With numerous illustrations and full- plates. 
Uniform with the new edition of ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Life.’ 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

“ His volume is a perfect storehouse of informa- 
tion, im in a style that at once charms and in- 
terests.”—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Now Ready. New Edition, with Additions. Vol. 1. 
$1.50. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 


With Lord Braybrooke'’s Notes. Edited, with Addi- 
ous, by Henry B. WuHeat.ey, F.S.A. Vol. L., 


*,* Also Large- os Edition, Limited Edition, $5. 
This edition sold only in sets. 


Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Literature. 





Now Ready, Vol. I. of Mr. Bryce’s Great Work, New 
Edition, Thoroughly Revised, price $1.75. 


The American Commonwealth. 


By the aes. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., author of 
‘*The Holy Roman — M. P. for Aberdeen. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with Addi- 

tional Chapters. In 2 volumes, large 12mo. Third 

Edition, revised throughout. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. $1.75 net. 
Vol. I. In the Press. 

“It is, so far as America goes, a work unique in 
scope, spirit, and knowl . There is nothing like 
it anywhere extant, nothing that approaches it... . 
Without e geration, it may be called the most con- 
siderable and gratifying tribute that has yet been 
bestowed upon us by an Englishman, and, pees, 
by even England herself. . . “eure thoughtful Ame- 

can will read it, and will long hold in grateful re- 
membrance its author’s name.’’—New York Times. 





The Stickit [linister 


And Some Common [iten. 
By 8S. R. Crockxerr. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 





Mr. William Winter's New Book. 
Now Ready. 18mo, 75 cents. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By WILLIAM Winter. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Also a large-paper limited edition, $2.00. 


By the same Author. 
George William Curtis. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. With Portrait. 18mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


‘*Mr. Winter's tribute to the memory of his life- 
long friend is not a task done perfunctorily. Mani- 
festly his heart inspired the words that he spoke. 
The verdict of the future respecting Curtis's rank as 
an author, as a man of letters, as an orator, and as a 
citizen, can hardly be made up without a reference to 
this tiny volume. ”’—Tribune. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Gray Days and Gold. 


New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Old Shrines and Ivy. 
18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


Shadows of the Stage. 
18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 
The above four volumes, uniformly bound in half 
calf or half morocco, in a box, $8.00. 
«*» Also a limited edition, printed on laid paper 
with ample margins, four volumes, in a box. 


Wanderers. 
Being a Collection of the Poems of William Winter. 
New Edition, Revised and er With a Por- 
trait of the author. 1&mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


+* Also a limited large-paper edition, printed on 
English hand-made paper. Price, $2.50. 





PO 1, NES, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50 each. 





‘In the ‘Adventure Series * a dozen or more famous 
old stories have appeared, all of them founded on 
fact.”— Evening Bulletin. 


NEW VOLUME. 
The [lemoirs and Travels of 
Mauritius Augustus, 
Count de Benyowsky, 


In Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, The Sinkin Islands, 
and Formosa. From the translation of his ori- 
ginal manuscript (1741-1771) by Witu1amM NIcuH- 
oLson, F.R.S., 1790. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
cloth, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Life and Adventures of James P. 
Beckworth, 

Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. Written from his own dicta- 
tion by T. D. Bonner. New Edition. Edited 
with face by CHARLES G. LELAND (** Hans 
Breitmann *’). 


** Whoever desires to read an old-fashioned and 

nuine story of life on the plains at the time when 
the buffalo ranged in immense herds and the railroad 
as yet was not, and the red man dominated the situa- 
tion, will find such a narrative in this volume.” 
N. Y. Tribune. 


A Particular Account of the European 
Military Adventures of Hindustan, 


From 1784 to 1803. Compiled by HERBERT CompPpTon. 
editor of ** A Master Mariner,” ete. 


Kolokotrones, the Klepht and the 
Warrior. 


With Introduction and Notes by Mrs. EpmMonps. With 
a Preface by M J. GENNADIvS. 


Hard Life in the Colonies. 


Compiled from Private Letters, by C. Castyon JEN- 
KYNS. 


The Story of the Fifibusters. 


By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 


A [aster Mariner. 
Edited by HerBeRT ComPpTon. 


The Escape of Latude and Casanova 
from Prison. 
Edited by P_ Vitxars. 


Missing Friends: Adventures in 
Queensland. 
Edited by a Danish Emigrant. 





Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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The Week. 


ALL things considered, the opening of 
the World’s Fair on Monday was a success. 
The chaplain of the Senate threw a 
stump speech into the form of a prayer 
with the ease born of long practice, and 
“a member of the journalistic profession” 
turned aside from his sterner duties to 
furnish a poem which doubtless met the 
expectations of every reasonable hearer. 
The Director-General of the Fair launched 
himself upon a wide sea of oratory, but the 
President’s brief though sufticiently enthu- 
siastic remarks brought all safely to land 
again, and the machinery was duly set in 
motion in the presence of a great andexube- 
rant crowd. Of course, the grounds and 
buildings are in a rather ragged condit‘on 
as yet, and the exhibits are far froin being 
all in place; but this backwardness is said 
to be no greater than is invariable at in- 
ternational expositions. The main things 
—a fine site, beautiful architecture, ade 
quate means of transportation, and popu- 
lar interest—are secure, and everything 
now gives promise of a successful Fair. 
It is safe to say that no city in the coun- 
try envies Chicago her prize, and yet that 
every part of the land is ready to doall 
within its power to make the Columbus 
Exhibition a national triumph. 








Tn looking over the musical programmes 
arranged by Mr. Theodore Thomas for the 
Chicago Exposition concerts, it is pleasant 
to notice that, amid the great variety of 
attractions offered, American compositions 
occupy a place of some prominence. It 
cannot be denied that in New York, and 
even in Boston, the American composer 
is too much neglected. There is, for 
instance, Mr. MacDowell, whose piano- 
forte concerto is being constantly played 
in Germany (in Breslau it was repeated 
three times this winter), while in this city 
his name hardly ever figures on a pro- 
gramme, although Mr. Seidl once declared 
him superior to Brahms. Another striking 
feature of the Chicago concerts is the num- 
ber of special ‘‘composers’ nights.” Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Beethoven, Schumann, will 
have each an evening to themselves, while 
Wagner will have two, with Frau Materna 
as principal vocalist—apart from the 
Richter concerts, which will be chiefly de- 
voted to Wagner. The principal orches- 
tras and choral societies of Eastern and 
Western cities will be heard in standard 
works, among which it is gratifying to find 
Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’s Passion” twice. 
Mr. Thomas’s daily popular orchestral con- 
certs began on May 2. These are free to 
the public, while the large size of the con- 
cert-hall has made it possible to keep the 
admission prices to all the concerts at a 





reasonable figure. Thirty first-class con 


certs are announced for the months of 


June and July, while in September and | 


October two distinguished foreigners, M 
Saint Saéns and Dr. Mackenzie, will by 
their presence add a personal interest to 
some of the concerts. 


The general etfect of the really wonder 
ful spectacle on the river on Thursday was 
sadly marred by the postponem: nt. Who 
ever was responsible for this made 
blunder. The naval review was announce 
ed for ten a. M_ It put off to 
1:30. It is true the rain did for 
a short period at half-past one, but this 
was pure luck. 
expect it,for the wind was dead northeast 
In the meantine, we do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that 200,000 people, 
men, women, 
along the shore, with or without umbrellas, 
a large proportion up to their ankles in 
mud, waiting wearily. 
expectation would 
enough; three was cruel and dangerous 
Of course, thousands on the boats suffer 
ed also, but,as arule,they had some sort of 
shelter, and, at least, had wood to stand 
on. To expose hundreds of thousands of 
persons of all ages and both sexes for hours 
to a driving rain-storm simply becaus> the 
Committee of Arrangements thought the 
weather too inclement for themselves, was 
an offence which no monarch in Europe 
would, under such circumstances, have 
dared to commit. But, apart from this, 
the review was an extraordinary success, 
not so much in the 
the men-of war as in 


a great 


was 
cease 
There was no 


reason to 


and children, were standing 


One hour of such 


have been tedious 


the 


of popular welcome and admiration. 
other great city of the world has a piece 


of water in such close proximity that a | 


great fleet can lie in full view from the 
housetops, and its whole sailing craft of 
every description swéep around it in end 
less procession. This procession of boats, 
as witnessed from the decks of the men 
of-war, must 
derful a sight to our foreign visitors 
as the war vessels themselves to the peo 
ple in the boats. 


have been fully as won 


President Cleveland last week made 
his first appointment of a postmaster in a 
great city when he promot+d Andrew T 
Sullivan to be head of the ottice in Brook 
lyn. It is not too much for us to say that 
this is an ideal appointment, for such 
it is frankly confessed to be by the 
leading organs of the opposition party 
Mr. Sullivan entered the Brooklyn Post- 
office in 1886, when Mr. Joseph C. Hen- 
that term of ser 


drix was beginning 


vice which made him, by the admission 


of so good a Republican as ex-Postmaster 


General James, ‘‘the ideal 


i of the | 


jand he picked out Mr 





number and size of | 
remarkable | 
adaptation of the scene to the purposes | 
No 


| large 


Postmaster * 


The Nation. 


nited States The office was 
in a shocking condition when Mr. Hen 
drix assumed charge—the very worst 
oftice in any place of any size in the 
whole country, by the unanimous ad 
mission of all the officials of the De 
partment who had relations with it. Mr 
Hendrix realized the nm cessity of secur 
ing the -best possible man for cashier, 


Sullivan, already 
an expert accountant, without the latter's 


even making an appli 


ition for the plac ° 
his name was under « 

Within a 
had 
from the foot 


accuracy 


or knowing that on 
few months Mr 
the Brooklyn office 


to the head of the 


sideration 
Sullivan raised 
list for 
and promptitude in its tinan 
When Pres 
Mr 


office on the expiration of his term 


cial department, dent Harri 


son refused to continue Hendrix in 
and 
appointed a new man simply because he 


was a Republican, this Republican felt 
compelled to retain Mr. Sullivan as cash 
ier, Democrat though he was in his politi 
cal beliefs, knowing that this was the only 


way in which he could maintain the stan 


dard of the oftice. On the death of the 
Republican Assistant Postmaster last 
March, the Republican Postmaster, for the 


same reason, promoted the Domocratic 
cashier to till the vacanev, and on the re 
cent death of the Postmaster himself the 


Mr 


acting Postmaster as a matter of 


latter's bondsmoen chose Sullivan for 
COUTTS 
The appointment is thus the deserved r 
ward of faithful and efficient service by 
a man who entered the oftice 


merits and has won his way by his own 


upon his 


abihty, owing nothing to the intluence of 


Tend 
e other party in the dis 


his own party,and doing nothing to of 
members of t] 


charge of his duties In other words, it is 


the filling of an important office in the 
Federal service upon precisely the 


Satine 


common sense principles which govern 


the tilling of responsible places in any 


business establishment From the 


| standpoint of the public interests not one 


word can be said except of unqualified 
praise 
The result of the election in the Seventh 


Congressional District of Massachusetts 
on Tuesday week had been awaited with 
lively curiosity by all careful observers of 
our politics, whether inside or outside the 
State. The district gave Mr. Lodge nearly 
3,000 plurality last fall, and has always 
been regarded as a sure Republican district. 
Mr. William E. Barrett, a perfect type 
of the self-seeking politician, whose only 
motto is, ‘Get there!” supposed that all 
that was necessary would be to get the 
regular nomination. There strong 
opposition in the party to his ambi- 
tion, the better element supporting Mayor 
Hayes of Lynn, a man who believes in 
honorable politics and 
expedients. 


was 


despises tricky 
A majority of the delegates 
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fairly elected favored Mr. Hayes, but 
the Barrett men had the organization of 
the Convention and seized control, most 
of the Hayes delegates leaving in disgust 
at the high-handed methods which were 
adopted. But Mr. Barrett still had faith 
in an appeal to party regularity, and per- 
suaded a number of old respectables, with 
Senator Hoar at their head, to deliver 
speeches in his bebalf, on the ground 
that he must be fit for Congress because 
he was a poor boy and worked his way 
through college! What happened is full of 
encouragement to all friends of good poli- 
tics. The Republican candidate was defeat- 
ed bya plurality of 35. It is apparent that 
a number of Republicans who could not 
stomach Barrett, voted for the candidates 
of the Prchibitionists and the People’s 
party as an indirect way of recording their 
disapprobation, while many more refused 
to go to the polls, and a good many others 
voted for the Democratic candidate, Dr. 
William Everett. This is not a victory 
for Democracy, nor a defeat for Repub- 
licanism. It is a triumph for decency in 
politics, a rebuke of bad character and low 
methods. 





The Noah L. Farnham Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in this city, having 
openly adopted resolutions condemning the 
existing pension laws and their methods of 
administration, was at once called to ac- 
count by the Commander at the Depart- 
ment headquarters and notified that it is 
not the privilege of a Grand Army post 
to pass resolutions openly condemning 
pension abuses and to discuss them in pub- 
lic. The answer was in the nature of a 
defiance, which has resulted in the suspen- 
sion of the post, to be followed probably by 
its expulsion. The importance of the 
stand which this post has taken becomes 
evident when we recall the fact that it is 
the timidity of politicians in regard to the 
‘‘soldier vote” which has built up the 
pension abuses and which continues them. 
There is not a man in Congress who does 
not know of the existence of these 
abuses, but in every Congress we have 
had during the last ten years there has 
been but a feeble minority with courage 
enough to vote for any measure which 
would make pension frauds more difficult. 
All that has been necessary to frighten 
even such a professional economist as Mr. 
Holman has been to say ‘‘soldier” ; his vote 
has at once been given on the side of ex- 
travagance and dishonesty. The mild 
measures of retrenchment recommend- 
ed by the sub-committee to the last 
House failed to secure even the approval 
of the committee which considered them. 
An officer of the Farnham Post puts the 
matter in a nut-shell when he gays: 


**We rely on our knowledge of the senti- 
ments of the men as men. All that we have 
to contend against is the orzanizations. They 
are in the control of the claim agents, and not 
until, by our persistent agitation, we can 
_ rouse the men to act as sold’ers can we hope 
to defeat the Army. But it is the Army and 
not the men that has surrendered to our 
enemy.”’ 


The Nation. 





Let it once be known that the honest 
soldiers (who are certainly in the majority) 
are ranged on the side of honor and ho- 
nesty, and we may look for a rush of 
Congressional support for such measures 
of pension reform as President Cleveland 
and his Pension Commissioner will re- 
commend. 





The United States Tobacco Journal pub- 
lishes with appropriate comments a deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversing one of the decisions of 
‘“‘the Hon. Isaac H. Maynard, iate of 
Senate-stealing notoriety, but then Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
Cleveland’s first Administration ’—so the 
Tobacco Journal identifies him. The de- 
cision of Maynard was that under the 
old tariff (that of 1883) the unit to be 
taken by an appraiser of leaf tobacco 
at the Custom-house (to determine whe- 
ther a bale should be dutiable at 35 
cents or at 75 cents per pound) must be 
the single leaf. The Board of Custom- 
house Appraisers had previously decided 
that the bale as known to the trade was 
the unit intended in the law. Maynard 
reversed this ruling and caused large 
amounts of tobacco to pay the 75-cent 
rate that would otherwise have paid only 
the 35-cent rate. It was like the hat- 
trimmings case, where the importers col- 
lected the duty from the consumers 
and then turned around and sued the 
Government and collected the money a 
second time—a very neat and well-known 
dodge. Of course, the guileless Maynard 
never imagined the possibility of such a 
thing. Well, the importers of tobacco 
paid the higher rate of duty under protest, 
then sued to recover the difference, and 
now have obtained a decision that May- 
nard was wrong. Maynard is kicked and 
cuffed, figuratively speaking, by the court 
through two columns of the Tobacco 
Journal, and Uncle Sam, with a very long 
face, is beginning to take out his pocket- 
book in order to pay the refunds. 





We did not support Mr. Flower for Gov- 
ernor in 1891, but we forebore saying a 
good many things about him which his 
previous role in politics strongly suggest- 
ed, partly because he was still an untried 
man, and partly because it was difficult to 
suppose he could turn out worse than 
‘«Platt’s man,” Mr. Fassett, who was then 
playing the demagogue in sad fashion. In 
so far as Flower stood for anything 
in Federal politics, he stood for tariff 
reform and sanity on silver. What 
Fassett stood for, nobody knew; he him- 
self doubtless being as ignorant as any- 
body. Gov. Flower has since justified all 
the worst fears of his worst enemies. One 
of his first official acts was the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Jenkins, a Tammany brother- 
in-law, to the place of Health Officer, at a 
time when cholera was expected and had 
been prepared for by legislation, in plain 
violation of the statute defining thea 
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Health Officer’s qualifications. His ener- 
getic action in dealing with the Buffalo 
and Fire Island mobs, however, won him 
much popularity, and raised high expecta- 
tions touching at least his courage. But 
he speedily dissipated these hopes. His 
appointment of Judge Maynard, and his 
signing the ‘‘ Billy ” Sheehan bills, and his 
general connivance at the frauds of every 
description of the Hill faction, followed by 
his wicked as well as ridiculous interfer- 
ence with the course of justice in the 
Harris case, make him in our eyes not 
only a bad candidate for the Governor- 
ship, but for any moderately responsible 
office in a civilized State. We say “ civil- 
ized State,” for some of his performances, 
notably the appointment of Judge May- 
nard in defiance of the leaders of the bar, 
and his resort to ‘‘trial by Raines,” 
in defiance of the Court of Appeals, are 
the acts of a barbarian. The ‘‘ business 
capacity” which his adherents loudly 
claimed for him when nominated, how- 
ever useful it may have been in enabling 
him to make his own fortune, has not 
thus far been displayed in the service of 
the public. 





There is nothing improbable in the re- 
port that Mr. Sheehan ‘‘amended”’ his 
Buffalo Police Commission Bill after its 
passage by writing in a salary clause. 
This method of legislating has been em- 
ployed frequently at Albany since the 
Hill-Murphy Machine came into full con- 
trol of the State Government; e. g., the 
title of the Tammany Croton Watershed 
Bill was ‘‘amended” after passage by the 
convenient process of striking out part of 
it with a pen. Asa matter of fact, aside 
from its irregularity, there is little to 
choose between this Sheehan way of 
amending a bill and the Sheehan way of 
passing a bill. Both are outrageous abuses 
of the legislative power for which no de- 
fence is possible. A curious commentary 
upon Gov. Flower’s conduct in signing the 
Sheehan Bill has been furnished by the re- 
production of a veto message from Hill 
when he was Governor in 1886, in which he 
denounced a similar measure which a Re- 
publican Legislature had passed taking the 
appointing power from the Mayor of New 
York city. That Hill in 1886 should con- 
demn as ‘‘mischievous,” ‘‘ questionable,” 
and an unwarranted ‘ encroachment” 
upon the powers of a Mayor a bill precisely 
similar to one which Flower, acting as the 
tool of the Hill Machine, signs in 1893, 
would be a strange spectacle in any other 
State than New York. 





Mayor Gilroy’s formal dismissal of the 
City Club Committee’s charges against 
Commissioner Brennan is a purely per- 
functory performance. As everybody felt 
sure from the outset that he would ‘‘stand 
by’”’ Brennan, nobody is surprised by his 
formal announcement of the fact. It 
would be a waste of time to consider 
seriously the reasons which he gives for 
his decision. Summed up briefly, they 
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amount to saying that, while even the 
Mayor cannot claim that Brennan has 


carried out the law under which he is 


acting, still he has done the best he could, 
and is trying to do better all the time. 
The Mayor, like Col. Fellows, lays stress 
upon the ‘‘ unparalleled snowfall of last 
winter” as an excuse 
shortcomings, but the snow period was 
expressly excepted from the City Club 
Committee’s charges, which were based 


for Brennan’s | 


entirely upon Brennan's failure for the | 


eight months of last year preceding the | 
| mained in power they had money enough 


snow, and the weeks which have followed 
the snow’s disappearance. The Mayor's 


decision that the charges against Bren- | 


nan of inefficiency and neglect to obey 
the law, are not ‘‘sustained,” will 
make slight impression upon the public, 
for every intelligent citizen knows from 
his own observation that if nature had not 
come to Brennan’s assistance with copious 
rains, the city would to day be in an in- 
tolerable condition of filth, 

Ex-President Harrison’s services have 
been secured as a lecturer on internation- 
al law at the Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, and Senator Stanford is reported 
as saying that he ‘‘had an abhorrence of 
war, and had suggested to Gen. Harrison 
that in his lectures he should devote him- 
self to any extent he desires to arguments 
for peace and arbitration.” It will be 
interesting to hear Gen. Harrison 
lecturing in favor of arbitration, consider- 
ing how much he did when in power 
to uphold, in his dealings with Chili, that 
view of national honor which makes 
arbitration, asa means of settling inter- 
national disputes, difficult. The Chilians 
were in great trouble when the Valparaiso 


| hand that it was not easy 
| of it. 


The 


lina gentleman in 1859, that as good gentle 
men as he here at the North kept their 
honor in good condition without either 


Nation. 


occasionally shooting at anybody or being 
occasionally shot at. 


The late Republican candidate for the 
Vice Presidency has so far recovered con- 
sciousness as to deliver some opinions on 
the financial question, which were print 
ed in his newspaper on Monday. He says 
that ‘‘so long as the Republican party re 


in spite of the heavy foreign demand for 
gold.” That fact is very easily account 
President Cleveland's former Ad 
ministration had left so large a surplus on 


ed for. 


to get rid 
This surplus was so great that 
it was necessary 


to deposit something 


| over fifty millions of it in national banks 


riot occurred; there was no reason for | 


believing that the Government authorized 


or approved of it, or were reluctant to | 


punish the rioters. There was no doubt 


of our capacity to conquer the country in 
we chose. The | 


a single campaign, if 
case was one, therefore, which eminently 


called for delay, and patience and for- | 


bearance, for, in short, the display of faith 
in peaceful methods. President Harrison, 


in order not to produce an unbearable 
cramp in the money market, and_ this 
circumstance led to an attack upon Secre- 
tary Fairchild by Mr. Blaine and Mr. Har- 
rison. The surplus turned over to Secre 
tary Windom in the spring of 1889 was in 
round figures $100,000,000 after paying the 
sinking-fund charges for the year. ‘‘There 
has been no change since,” continues Mr 
Reid, ‘‘ excepting in the men responsible 
for the Government.” Yes, indeed; there 
has been a remarkable change. The sur 
plus is gone and the sinking-fund charge 
for the current fiscal year is not paid. ‘‘If 
the people at home and abroad have not 
equal confidence in them "’—equal to what 
they would have had in us—‘' 
to draw gold below the danger point, you 
must not blame the Republicans for that.” 
No, nor the Populists, nor the Prohibition 
ists, nor any other minority party. You 
must blame the majority. 


and begin 


The Cobden Club lie has cost the Dalziel 
News Agency, which gave it circulation 
in the closing days of the last Presidential 


| campaign, something over $1,000, and this 


however, from the very first, permitted | 
the Navy Department to shower threats on | 
the Chilians in such volume as to make | 
it very difficult for a high-spirited people | 
to apologize and make amends, and to | 
commit the American press and public to | 


a war policy towards asmall feeble Power. 
His getting in a war message on Monday 
because he had no telegram on Saturday is 
Should he 
come out now as asupporter of arbitration, 
we trust that he will bear in mind that a 
peaceful, peace loving state of the public 
mind is necessary to make arbitration suc- 
cessful, and that to produce this state the 
duellistic view of honor has to be laid 
aside. It was as difficult to persuade peo- 
ple, when they found we had a nice new 
navy, that honor did not 


fresh in everybody's memory. 


require us to 


fight the Chilians promptly last year, as it 
would have been to convince a South Caro- 


experience is likely to withdraw the lie 
permanently from future campaigns. The 
Dalziel 
of being too definite. 


version had the serious defect 
It represented Mr 


E. H. Van Ingen of this city as the 
chief agent in_ bringing from _ the 


Cobden Club a corruption fund of about 
a half dollars to be used in 
electing Cleveland. As published in the 
Philadelphia Press and other high-taritf 


million 


| organs on the morning of election day, 


the lie stated that the fund was ‘‘ estimat 
ed by several well-known Americans in 
London to have amounted in all to about 
$500,000,"" that ‘‘Cleveland’s friends im 
London have refused to deny that they 
have raised English money to such an 
amount to be spent on Cleveland,” that 
‘*Cleveland’s old secretary and admirer, 
Dan Lamont, brought a part of it on 
his recent return from abroad and gave 
it to the Democrat 
the balance is under- 
last week, 


managers on 
Wednesday last 
cabled 


stood to have been 


amount has been hur 
votes for Cleveland 


and the entire 
ried West to buy 
Mr. Van Ingen, who was associated by Dal 
ziel with Mr. Lamont in bringing over the 
fund, brought suit in London against Dal 
ziel for libel, and when the case was called 
on Monday, counsel for Dalziel announced 
that his client had apologized, had con 
fessed that there was no truth in the 
charge against Mr. Van Ingen, and that, 
in addition to paying the costs of the 
action, Dalziel would pay £200 to some 


] 


London charity. It would be an excellent 


public service were Mr. Van Ingen to 
force the American newspapers that pub 


lished the lie to pay for that outrage also 


Paris has evils of municipal politics to 
contend with, but not for lack of parties 
and candidates for office. The election of 
Municipal Councillors took place on April 
16, and the most fastidious voter must 
have been able to find his particular stripe 
of political opinion represented by some 
one of the various parties asking for his 
suffrage. There wasa Republican ticket, a 
Democratic, a Radical, a Liberal, a Re 
Visionist, a Socialist, a Constitutional, a 
Progressive, a Revolutionary, an Ink 
pendent, 2 Monarchist; and one candidate 
appealed for support as an ‘‘ abstention 
niste et protestaire.”” This gentleman must 
have drawn largely on the famous “' stay 
at-home vote.” In all, 380 candidates pre 
sented themselves before the 507,495 quali 
fied electors; in 1890 the candidates num 
bered 4380, and there were 300,616 registered 
voters As the Municipal Council con 
sists of eighty members, one sees that 
there is no lack of citizens willing to take 
ottice. Some forty-two candidates were 
successful on the first ballot, and the vari 
ous parties maintained about the same 
This 


means, unfortunately, the continuance of 


strength as in the last Council 


the Radicals and Socialists in control 


The three years’ moratorium, or suspen 
sion of payments, granted the Argentines 
is about to expire, but they are by no 
means ready to relinquish its delights, 
The Finance Minister has informed the 
I8¥S will be a 


convenient time, as he is at 


English bondholders that 
present ad 
vised, to resume the payment of interest, 
and he thinks that by 1901 the pay 
ments into the sinking 

Meanwhile he 


fund can be 
resumed 
turn lump 
year to the importunate creditors of the 
$7,500,000—which they can 
divide up among themselves in lieu of 


proposes to 


over a certain sum every 


nation—say 
their just dues. This does not constitute 
a very cheering outlook, especially as the 
country is not able to pay its running ex 
penses exclusive of the interest on its 
debts It is apparent now that it was a 
great mistake to let the Argentines go 
three years without paying anything. The 
habit of not paying one’s debts is fearfully 
easy to form and fearfully hard to break 
off. 


































































THE FXTRA SESSION. 

Ir seems to be well settled that the Presi- 
dent has determined to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress in September, and not 
earlier unless some unforeseen financial 
emergency should arise. We fully appre- 
ciate the reasons which have led him to 
fix upon this course, and we rate his po- 
litical sagacity so high that the very fact 
of his choice of a certain plan seems to us 
of itself a new argument for it; yet we 
cannot see, either from the nature of the 
case or from the actual course of events, 
any conclusive reason for changing our 
view, formerly expressed, that Congress 
should be in ses-ion at this moment, en- 
gaged upon the work which the peop'e 
‘have ordered done. 

No one can deny that there would have 
been an excellent chance of getting the 
silver purchases stopped at once if Congress 
had been sitting a fortnight ago, whena 
financial panic seemed imminent. The ner- 
vous feeling was so general throughout the 
country, and bankers and merchants were 
so univer:ally agreed that the Sherman 
Law was the immediate caus3 of the 
Treasury embarrassments, that all needed 
pressure” could have been put on wa- 
vering Congressmen to make them adopt 
the one radical remedy for our financial 
troubles. In September, the situation may 
have greatly changed. Gold usually be- 
gins to return to this country by that 
time of year. Further, as Secretary Car- 
lisle admits, the very measures of relief 
which the present crisis may compel the 
Administration to take will tend to veil 
the bad posture of affairs by September. 
The friends of silver will be ina position to 
go on making light of predictions of disas- 
ter, just as they have done for fifteen 
years, Without the actual evidence of an 
actual monetary crisis under their eyes, 
such as they would have had, they 
will resume their talk about the arti- 
ficial fears of Wall Street and the gold- 
bugs, and will fight strenuously, if not for 
the retention of the Sherman Law or some 
greater monstrosity, at least for some com- 
promise which will drag along to burden 
the country for another dozen years. The 
chances in favor of a clean-cut ending of 
the silver folly would have been far 
greater, with Congress in session two weeks 
ago, than it is reasonable to expect them 
to be in September. 

It may be said that this is simply argu- 
ing after the event, and that the great op- 
portunity, which now appears to have 
been lost, could not have been foreseen. 
We think it has been sufficiently foreseen, 
but no matter for that. It is upon Con- 
gress that the responsibility rests, and that 
responsibility cannot be brought home to 
it too soon. In his gratifying ‘statement 
of financial policy on April 24, the 
President tacitly recognized this truth. 
He distinctly said that the embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury arose from ‘‘ill- 
advised legislation,” and that the thing to 
do was to make the best possible of the 
situation ‘‘ pending a legislative return to 
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a better and sounder financial plan.” If 
that return is imperative, why delay it a 
day longer than necessary? Will there 
be any arguments in September which 
are not at hand in April? The moment 
will come when Mr. Cleveland must write 
a message to Congress calling upon the 
silver-men to quit their fooling; will they 
be any better disposed to do so in Septem- 
ber, with added personal grievances in 
the way of patronage refused, than they 
would have been in April, with the pres- 
tige of an Administration in its first weeks 
to urge them to right action ? 

What is true of the monetary question 
is true of the tariff question. What an 
old story the latter will seem five months 
from now, when a dilatory Congress sets 
about doing what an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people voted should be done, 
first three years before, and again, and 
more emphatically, ten months before. 
The impetus and enthusiasm of a suc- 
cessful campaign will have become a 
thing of the past and will be very hard 
to revive, Meanwhile, the men who want 
the tariff to remain as it is are not idle. 
Their work is always in order. The lotby 
has long ago been called in extra session. 
Already do we see half hearted Democratic 
Congressmen rise here and there to remark 
that it is going to be a very difficult thing 
to say what is ‘‘raw material” and what 
is not, and that it may be all very well to 
revise the tariff on some other fellow’s 
goods, but that their own districts must 
not be touched. 

These difficultics may all be overcome ; 
we believe they will be. But we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that they have 
been unnecessarily intensified by delay. 
Nobody can question the excellence of Mr. 
Cleveland’s intentions or the genuineness 
of his courage. Doubtless he has persua1- 
ed himself that deliberation and caution 
will lead to a judicious solution of our 
financial and tariff difficultics, which 
will be, as Burke said of the conserva- 
tive methods of the English Revolution, 
‘‘a parent of settlement and not a nur- 
sery of new revolutions.” But the work 
is not solely his own to do. In the end 
he must throw the responsibility on Con- 
gress, and we remain unable to see how 
a Congress ten months away from elec- 
tion, ten months away from the popular 
uprising against tariff wickedness, expos- 
ed for ten months to all the intrigues of 
corrupt procurers of selfish legislation, 
can be expected to meet its re-ponsibility 
better, and do its work better, than a 
Congress brought to its appointed task at 
the earliest possible moment. 





WESTERN SOCIALISM. 


THE recent disturbances in Kansas, when 
two political parties were literally fighting 
for possession of the State-house in order 
that each might, curiously enough, gain 
possession of it for law-making purposes, 
excited the thoughtful attention of all stu- 
dents of social and political conditions. 
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They began to inquire as to the causes of 
such a state of public opinion as these ma- 
nifestations revealed. It was well known 
that Kansas was the stronghold of the so- 
called Populist movement, and that the 
creed of that movement included various 
kinds of financial, political, and social 
heresies which had little foothold in the 
Eastern sections of the country; but few 
observers were prepared for the outbreak 
of anarchistic violence which occurred, 
and which seemed to indicate a condition 
of social unrest and mental unsoundness 
calculated to threaten seriously our sys- 
tem of popular government. 

There have been various explanations of 
the Kansas situation, but none which is, 
on the whole, mcre satisfying and philo- 
sophic than that which is presented in the 
Forum for May by Mr. Frank B. Tracy, 
an editorial writer for the Omaha Bee. 
Mr. Tracy treats the subject of socialistic 
disturbance, as embodied in the Populist 
party, in reference to the entire West, but 
his observations apply, of course, with no 
less force to Kansas as the chief eeat of the 
trouble He traces the growth of socialistic 
ideas in the West directly to the war and 
to the tr'nd of governmental acts of the 
thirty years which have followed. He ar- 
gues that the tendency of the National 
Government during these thirty years 
has been to constitute itself a source 
of maintenance for the people, to de- 
velop a belief in paternalism. With mili- 
tary rule, the idea of supremacy of the 
Government sank deeply into the minds 
of the people. A high tariff was levied to 
raise the enormous revenues required, 
and incidentally to stimulate languishing 
American industries. At the close of the 
war the war taxes were continued, and 
the host of public offices created by the 
exigencies of the war was not only re- 
tained, but increased. Congress after 
Congress became more lavish in its expen- 
ditures for public improvements. All these 
things tended to create and foster a popu- 
lar tendency to look upen the Govern- 
ment as the fountain of aid and support for 
all the people. They made an especially 
strong impression upon a people who had 
gone West to settle upon lands that had 
either been given them outright by the 
Government, or had come to them cheap- 
ly because the same Government had 
given them to the railways. 

In addition to all these things there was 
added the Government policy of reckless 
and extravagant pension appropriation. 
Mr. Tracy says that during the last fiscal 
year over $20,000,000 were disbursed to 
veterans through the pension offices of 
Topeka and Des Moines. This fact alone 
would be explanation enough for the breed- 
ing of paternalism among the people of the 
two States affected. When the public mind 
had been influenc.d and demoralized by 
this series of Government lessons in pater- 
nalism, there came crop failures for three 
successive seasons. These, combined with 
the high rates of freight demanded by the 
greed of railway corporations, brought 
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forth the Farmers’ Alliances, which sent 


were filled with ill-digested facts and 
half-truths, among the farmers and labor 
ing-classes, to sow the seeds of general 
uneasiness and discontent. The result was 
the birth of the Populist party, 
creed was dissent from all social and eco 


whose 


nomic laws, and blind faith in the ability | 


and obligation of the National Govern- 


all needed directions. 

When the free-silver question came 
along, it found the new party ready to re- 
ceive it without reserve and with un 
bounded enthusiasm. Mr. Tracy takes 
the view repeatedly advanced in these 
columns, that the seeds for this and all 
other forms of cheap-money lunacy 
were sown in the Greenback or Legal- 
Tender Act of 1862. ‘‘The magic wrought 
by the greenback,” he says, ‘‘ dazed 
the people. Money was scarce before its 
advent, immediately afterwards it became 
abundant. The query naturally arose 


from the ignorant, who could not see or | 


know the basis of the greenback, ‘If the 
Government can create money so easily 
when it is needed, why should it not be 
created in unlimited quantities so that 
all may have an abundance of it?’”” How 
far this craze has gone, Mr. Tracy illus 
trates by the following incident: 

‘* The free-silverites in the West do not stop 
with demanding the free coinage of silver; 
they favor the free coinage of go d, copper, 


lead, or anything else which the Govern- 
ment will stamp as money. This is only 
another phase of paternalism. They rea- 


son that the Guvernment is their guardian 
and benefactor in finance as in offices, 
pensions, bounties, and homes. ‘ What’s the 
use of the Government borrowing money ? 
Why can’t it maxe all it needs?’ screamed a 
hotel orator last July in Omaha, and thun- 
derous cheers greeted the speech. From thi- 
idea came quickly and naturally the abolition 
of national banks, the sub-treasury and Gov- 
ernment warehouse schemes, Senator Kyle’s 
famous ‘ composite coin,’ ete.’’ 

Allthis, which is a condensed and imper- 
fect outline of Mr. Tracy’s paper, furnishes 
a convincing explanation of the troubles 
through which Kansas and other Western 
States are passing. Wedo not look upon 
the disturbance as anything more thana 
temporary phase of popular thought. The 
West is passing through, in a n ore violent 
form, what the East has weathered in 
safety. Its experience is certain to result 
in a healthier mental condition, though the 
course of the disease, from the nature of 
the patient, will run for a longer period and 
be more difficult of mastery than it was in 
the East. Mr. Tracy declares that it is not 
his purpose to ‘‘ portray the West in a con 


dition of volcanic socialistic fury, nor to | 
create the impression that property and | 
person are not entirely safe there. On the | 


contrary, the West is peaceful; it isinade- 
gree happy, and, on the surface, cont nt- 
ed.” Why it is in a condition of ignorance 
and delusion is revealed by the following 
statement by Mr. Tracy of its needs in 
the way of instruction and honest leader- 
ship: 


‘*We need more honest an! penny-despising | 
public journals, newspapers with broad vision ‘ 


| and -ntelligent,indeyen ‘ent views. 
ignorant and fluent men, whose minds | 


| especially 
ment to give the people aid and relief in | 
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We need n 
revival of the moving editorial which shal! cou 
vince men, rid them of their t eresies, 
vate public thought. We need careful and 
judicious jaws, no longer in the direction of 
paternalism, anid at the same time no longer 
discriminating in favor of ec’asses. The 
must be drawn sharply between warranted in 
tervention of the Government and unwar 
ranted assumption of powers not inherent in 
Government. The nice distinc.ion be ween 
Government supervision an! Government con 
trol must be made. : We in the West 
need state men who will not be 
afraid to jeopard their chances of temporary 
succes; by preaching the true principles of 
government.’’ 


‘““CUTS"? AND TRUTH. 


THE Philadelphia Public Ledger, a journal 


| for whose printed matter we desire to 


speak with the utmost respect, and which, 
indeed, is, in the matter of honesty, ac 
curacy, and sobriety, a bright particular 
star, has within a few days joined the 
pictorial army, and now helps its read 
ers to get at the meaning of its more ab 
by “cuts” of 
On April 27 its tirst illustrated 
number had cuts of the foreign men-of 
war, and among them,of the French Jean 
Bart, the most remarkable of all. Sheisa 
huge, craft, with no 
The place of the masts is 
taken by two towers, carrying each twocir 


struse passages various 


sizes 


ferocious. looking 
masts or sails. 


cular galleries for Gatling guns and rifle 
men. In the Ledger's cut she is a pretty 
three-masted bark, sitting 
water and under full 
thing could be more misleading touching 


low in the 
sail. In fact, no 
the looks of the ship and her real character 
than the cut. 

We select this illustration of the value 
of cuts because it happens to oceur in 
a highly respectable journal, which really 
We might 
multiply such illustrations by the score 
every week from the 
reputable and more unscrupulous papers 
In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that, taking the large Carlylean view 
of truth, as the greatest moral force of 


does take pains to be accurate. 


pages ¢ f less 


and nations 


and without 


the universe, by which mer 
must be 
shall all 
of the are lies, and 
like so much of the printed matter, 
that indifference to truth, and that jocular 
view of lying, perverting, and deceiving, 


saved, which we 


likewise perish, nine tenths 


cuts promote, 


which piay so large a part in ‘ 


success- 


ful journalism,” and, when worked into 
the woof and warp of national ani indi 
vidual character, lead straight to that 


‘‘second death” of the Revelation which 


| even the higher criticism admits to lx 


something peculiarly unpleasant 

There is only one road open to the im 
prover or elevator of American journalism 
to-day, and that lics, not through cuts, but 
through increased accuracy and reliability 
It is a matter of common observation that 
regard for these things has been declining 
steadily in the newspaper offices for the 
past ten years, though the expenditure of 


| energy and money in the collection of 
‘news —that is, of occurrences and stories 


of every description, true or false, which 


|} are likely to" 


and ele- | 


ine | 


sell the paper "—-has greatly 
The the 
from responsibility for the accuracy of 


increased release of reporters 
their narratives and interviews has dur 
ing that period been 
ing. If there be 
a reporter 


steadily progress 


many offices in which 


sutfe rs mn pun ket or « redit 
for bringing home a bag ef lies or 


the end 


eA 
yerations or distortions at of his 


day's wanderings, we have yet to hear 


of them. Bogus interviews, in default of 
positive information, are now so common 
as hardly to excite remark even from the 
victims. Burlesque drollery in the guise 
of descriptions of actual occurrences is 
that it is ditt 
Ne w 


Morning 


so common with great 
Yorker 
paper 
count of any important event of the 
Hle 
load of hay as t 
four of them 
curate view of the s 


culty a today can get 


from a any reliable a 
day 


in his own city might as well try to 
tind a needle in a 
extract from any 
‘or importance of a 
public meeting of any description Inil 
this, we 
the 


the same performance of the Th 


lustration of recently cut from 


three of them following accounts of 


Arts and Letters, and this is rather a mild 


caste 
The wer tho was nearly ’ 

t oe l I ws Airs Ww { 1 

first ba < ° 

‘There was about athinio’al 

‘iv dressed ladies and gentle reese 

**A\ verv large aud‘ence one that f l nea 
ly everv seat rehesira and ba vas 
well, Was inat lance. *’ 


Of the etfect of this on the character of 
the reporters, mostly voung men just be 


ginning life, and 


well equipped for rational human work, 


and often really bright 


we need not speak. We may safely leave 
the | 


and the families whom they torment and 


that to the moralists, 


Usifiess men, 


caricature, without any check or super 


vision from their employers, who sit 
traflicking 


They recall, 


in the oftice in humbug state 


in their lies and inventions 


in many of th ties, the nest of de 





mons, attracte d by Ne ros tomb, w hol rd ged 
the Hill, 


ll. was compelled to 


in an ancient tree on Pincian 


which Pope Pa 
cut down in twelfth century, as the 
rid of them, in 
the prayer of the in 


the neighborhood, whom they 


only means of getting 
ompliance with 
habitants of 
pestered to death night and day. 

Absolute not attainable by 
the press or any other human beings 


Powsle fe. 
fault one so often hears 


aecuracy is 
The 
found with the 
newspapers—that no one ever finds any 
thing accurately told in them of which he 
has himself 


hand, 


is with the human senses. 


personal knowledge at first 
is unreasonable, because the trouble 
Owing to the 
ineradicable defects of eyes and ears and 
judgment, nobody is any more accurate, 
other things being cqual, than an honest 
and careful reporter in describing what 
he has seen. History is as full of mis- 
statements as any good newspaper, It is 
not in newspap rs only that hearsay goes 
wrong; it goes wrong in courts, in camps, 
in counting rooms, and in libraries in much 
the same way. One has only to send the 
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plainest tale through two or three minds 
to get it badly twisted. But an honest ef- 
fort to get at the truth, and a constant and 
active desire to avoid untruth, are within 
everybody’s reach. The humblest and 
most stupid man can avoid lying, al- 
though accuracy may be unattainable 
for him. The reform or ‘‘development” 
most needed in journalism to day is not 
fresh or better means, like cuts, of spread- 
ing abroad ‘‘ things that are not so,” but 
improved means of making what appears 
in the paper more credible. To give the 
bogus interviewers and the burlesque re- 
porters additional instruments of decep- 
tion and annoyance is to drag the press 
down, not to raise it up, as a means of hu- 
man culture. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLLAPSE. 
THE succession of bank failures in the 
Australian colonies, ending, for the pre 
sent, with the crash of the National Bank 
of Australasia, announced on Monday, is 
the natural result of the political and so- 
cial methods which have prevailed in 
Australia for the past generation. The 
colonies set out to make themselves the 
paradise of workingmen, with all that the 
term implies in the modern world. In 
Australia it implied a headlong plunge into 
protectionism, with the consequent lavish 
expenditures for national objects and 
mounting taxation, a vast system of 
internal improvements paid for by bor- 
rowed money, and a giving in to the de- 
mands of labor which led up to the tre- 
mendous and disastrous strike of 1890. 
Ever since the latter year, in fact, the 
paradise of workingmen has been suffer- 
ing from unexampled hard times, and the 
smashing of the banks comes now only as 
the culmination of disaster. It is simply 
the familiar process of paying the fiddler 
after the dance. 

The colony of Victoria began experi- 
menting with a protective tariff in 1865. 
Following the usual course of that kind 
of national rake’s progress, acts were 
successively passed in 1870, 1872,1880, and 
1889, pushing the duties and the taxes 
higher and higher. Hand in hand with this 
went national borrowing ona great scale. 
Between 1880 and 1890, Victoria alone 
borrowed $100, 000,000, while her municipal 
and private indebtedness correspondingly 
increased. The foreign loans were all 
used up by 1890, and the protectionist 
Ministry then proposed to borrow $70,000, - 
000 more to complete other lines of rail- 
roads and a system of irrigation. But 
about that time came along the pricking 
of the Argentine bubble and the Baring 
crash; and the English investor, as gulli- 
ble in his way as his French cousins whom 
De Lesseps swindled, was in no mood to 
throw more good money after bad. Cut off 
thus from foreign supplies, the colony has 
been driven to most unpleasant economies, 
and the ‘“‘boom” that Sir Charles Dilke 
was so enthusiastic about has fallen into 
the collapse of which we now see the ac- 
cumulating evidences. 





, 





The younger colonies, South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, and New Zealand, 
were unable to withstand the example of 
Victoria, and, like her, went in for high 
tariffs and taxes, big borrowings and lavish 
outlay. They began by levying tariffs 
against Victorian products as well as those 
from across the seas, which imitation was 
a form of sincere flattery not exactly 
relished by Victoria. In fact, the loss and 
inconvenience caused by warring tariffs 
have undoubtedly contributed much to 
the demand for Australian federation. 
The spendthrift colonies have certainly 
found out now that, with all the other 
things they have in common, they are 
federated in financial difficulty, the result 
of financial folly. 

But no account of the causes which 
have brought the present troubles of the 
Australians upon their heads would be 
complete if it left out the part which Labor 
has played. Nowhere else in the world, 
we believe, has the labor agitator had so 
clear a field, or have his specific nostrums 
been so thoroughly tried. The ‘‘right to 
employment” has been fully recogniz- 
ed. In 1886 a protectionist Govern- 
ment gave indiscriminate relief to the 
unemployed in Sydney, without any la- 
bor test. This was shortly before a 
general election, and as soon as the good 
news reached the other colonies all the 
lazy and shi(tless began to take them- 
selves to the promised land in Sydney, 
where 6,000 men were at one time lodged 
and fed by the Government. Many of 
them were afterwards set at work on pub- 
lic jobs expressly devised for them, and so 
completely had they come to regard them- 
selves as a part of the ‘‘State” that they 
demanded a holiday in June, 1887, to cele- 
brate the Queen’s Jubilee. 

Many of the public works were advo- 
cated and undertaken mainly to give em- 
ployment to Labor, and it was not strange 
that the leaders of the workingmen came 
to feel that they had only to demand and 
threaten to get anything they wanted. 
They did get concession after concession, 
until at last they pushed their demands 
too far for flesh and blood, and the great 
strike of 1890 came on, in which their 
power was broken. Some idea of the eco- 
nomic notions and regard forthe public of 
these strike-leaders may be had from a sin- 
gle incident. A firm of ship-owners, doing 
a large coasting business, called in the 
strikers and showed them their books, de- 
monstrating in that way that they could 
not grant their demands without bank- 
ruptcy. The men admitted this, but sug- 
gested that the higher wages should be 
conceded, and then that freight rates 
should be doubled, the strikers agreeing 
to boycott all other lines so as to main- 
tain the monopoly! 

It is a bitter and humiliating experience 
which the colonies are now going through, 
but it has its lessons for them and for the 
rest of the world. Not even such vigor- 
ous young countries, with such great re- 
sources, have any charter of immunity 





from the ills which the laws of finance and 
the laws of trade bring upon all who vio 
late them. This would seem to _ be 
a truth which is obvious enough and 
which has been proved often enough in 
the past 400 years; but each age of the 
world, like a credulous youth, seems to 
need to have the results of folly proved 
over again in its own time. In that view 
of the case, the Argentine collapse and 
the Australian crisis are performing a 
useful public function. 


GETTYSBURG THIRTY YEARS AFTER. 
GETTYSBURG, Pa., April 20, 1893. 

OPPORTUNITIES for visiting the field of Get- 
tysburg in company with the corps command 
ers of that great battle are rapidly passing 
away. Three of these renowned men were 
here yesterday and to-day, namely: Gen. O. O. 
Howard, who commanded the Union army in 
the first day’s engagement, after the death of 
Reynolds—his own corps, the Eleventh, being 
that day under the command of Gen. Carl 
Schurz; Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, commanding 
the Third Corps; and Gen. James Longstreet, 
commanding the First Corps of the Confede- 
rate Army. Gen. Slocum, who commanded 
the right wing on the second and third days, 
was expected here, but was prevented from 
coming by illness. Accompanying these sur 
viving commanders were Gen. Charles H. 
Howard, Gen. D. McM. Gregg, who command- 
ed the Second Division of Cavalry, Gen. Henry 
E. Tremaine of New York, Gen. Lewis Mer- 
rill of Pennsylvania, and a number of officers 
of lesser rank. Accompanying Gen. Long- 
street were his chief of staff, Gen. Latrobe, 
and his chief of artillery, Gen. Alexander. 
Gen. Mahone of Virginia, who commanded a 
brigade of A. P. Hill’s Corps, was also present. 
Gov. Pattison of Pennsylvania joined the party 
this morning. A dozen or more civilians were 
present. The excursion was planned and the 
company brought together by Mr. John Rus- 
sell Young. The participants were the guests 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Of the three corps commanders Gen. How 
ard is the best preserved. He looks like a 
man but little past the prime of life. He was 
only thirty-two years of age when the battle 
took place. The sixty-two years that now 
rest upon him are carried lightly. His face 
is cheery and he manages the one arm that re- 
mains to him with great facility. The figure 
of Gen. Sickles, with his two supporting 
crutches, needs no description to New York- 
ers. Gen. Longstreet isnow past seventy and 
is somewhat bent with years. He is also trou- 
bled with deafness so that it is necessary to 
speak close to his ear, or to use a tube, while 
carrying on conversation with him, His men- 
tal faculties are not impaired in the least. 
His conversation is pointed and concise to a 
degree, and his recollections of the events of 
the battle are vivid and accurate. A profes- 
sional guide (Capt. Long) accompanied us over 
the field during the two days that we have 
been here, explaining the positions and events 
of the engagement. Gen. Longstreet fre- 
quently interrupted him with comments or 
additional explanations. For example, when 
Capt. Long said that the Union guns ceased 
firing just before Pickett’s advance was made, 
on the third day, Gen. Longstreet said with a 
grave smile: ‘‘And perhaps if you had not 
stopped firing, we should not have advanced.” 
But of course this was only a conjecture. It 
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is known that Longstreet was opposed to the 
Pickett charge, believing that it was a task 
beyond human endurance. It is known that 
he was opposed to fighting at Gettysburg at 
all. He told us to-day that he said to Lee 
after Howard had taken position on Cemetery 
Ridge, that these Gettysburg hilis were of no 
more value to the Confederate Army than any 
other ground in Pennsylvania or Maryland, and 
that a movement to the right would compel 
the Union forces to abandon their ground and 
occupy less favorable positions. Thereupon 
Gen. Howard remarked that a movement to 
the right would have exposed Lee’s communi 
cations, and that if Grant had been in com 
mand of the Union Army, it would have been 
an act of suicide. ‘* Yes, and if Grant had been 
in command, what we actually did would have 
been suicide,” remarked one of the Confederate 
officers. 

Yesterday the party took carriages and drove 
over the ground of the first day’s fighting, and 
also over the positions occupied by Lee’s army 
on the two following days. 
monuments to designate these positions, while 
those occupied by the Union forces are specially 
marked, this route is seldom taken by tourists. 
Indeed, the road is in part grass-grown, and is 
cut off in two places by farmers’ gates. It is, 
nevertheless, accessible with carriages the en- 
tire distance of nine miles, that being the ex- 
treme length of Lee’s line after he had got all 
his men in hand. A full report of all that fell 
from the lips of the actors in this tremendous 
fray during our drive would be exceedingly in- 


teresting. 


As there are no 


Ishall restrict myself to one or two 
points as to which the country has always felt 
an intense interest. 

When we arrived at the ground where Pick 
ett’s division formed for the fatal charge 
which ended in its virtual annihilation, I asked 
Gen. Longstreet if there was anything to pre 
vent a counter attack by Gen. Meade after the 
remnant of Pickett’s men were driven back. 
‘You can answer that question, Alexander,” re 
plied Longstreet. Gen. Alexander then took up 
the discourse. ‘‘ We saw that the situation was 
desperate,” he said. ‘*I ordered up to that 
ridge [pointing to a slight elevation a few rods 
from us and rather more than a mile distant 
from Cemetery Hill] every gun that had as 
much as twenty rounds of ammunition left. 





Our batteries taken together had an average | 


of only fifteen rounds each, There was nothing 


for us to do but to fire the last shot from these | 
guns. Everything was open from there to there | 
[pointing to a space along the Confederate line | 


half a mile in width]. 
that fringe of guns with twenty rounds of am- 
munition.” 

When Gen. Alexander had said this, Gen 
Longstreet nodded and repeated the words of 
his artillery chief: ‘‘ There was nothing from 
there to there except that fringe of cannon- 
no infantry at all.” He then told an anec- 
dote which an English officer (Capt. Freman- 
tle) who was with him at Gettysburg has nar 
rated in a book. Fremantle that he 
watched Pickett’s men until the head of the 
column reached the Union line and began to 
clamber over the stone wall, Longstreet had 
watched it also, but with a more practised 
eye. He had seen the effect of the withering 
fire, and he knew that the leaping of the stone 
wall was but the last gasp of that stricken 
band. Fremantle ran up to him and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ General, that is magnificent. I wouldn't 
have missed it for the world.” ‘The hell you 
wouldn't,” replied Longstreet. Secretary 
Stanton once directed Longstreet’s attention 
to Fremantle’s narrative and asked him whe- 


says 


All that we had left was | 
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inspected Carlyle’s journal of a tour in Ireland, 
afterwards published with an introduction by 
Mr. Froude. The history of the manuscript 
repeated by Mr. Froude was also told to me, 
but I felt certain that it had been stolen. The 
person (I suppress the name because of his re- 
latives) was unwilling to part with the manu- 
script for even the night, or to wait until I 
could consult Messrs. Harper. This eagerness 
The sum demanded was exor- 
bitant, especially as I was allowed no more 
than a little time of Sunday evening for ex- 
amination. Soon after this I learned from 
Professor Norton at Cambridge that many of 

imerson’s letters to Carlyle could not be found, 
and that unless they were discovered the corre- 
spondence would appear incomplete. Some- 
what later Mr. Lowell told me that some of 
these letters had been offered to him. He 
had declined to buy them, and if he had 
given notice of the offer to Carlyle’s ex- 
ecutors, a good deal of trouble might have 
been prevented. Unfortunately, Mr. Lowell 
could not give me the address of those who 
had the letters, so for some weeks I turned 
myself into a detective. The person who of- 
fered me the Carlyle manuscript had once been 
a copyist in Carlyle’s employ. My theory 
was that this person had stolen the Emerson 
letters, and this theory ultimately led to the 
discovery of the letters, though they were 
held for sale by another of the ‘‘ring.” I 
found at length another person to whom they 
had been offered, and who had kept the address. 
The people at this address said they knew the 
“lady” who had them to sell, and she would 
call on me, This she did, bringing three or 
four of the letters. 

She was a crafty woman, rather elderly, very 
timorous. Her story that Carlyle had given 
the letters to a friend, etc., I could estimate, 
knowing Carlyle’s efforts to find them for 
Emerson’s daughter. Fearing that any effort 
to put the law in motion might cause destruc- 
tion of the letters, we resolved on strategy. 
The “lady,” who had come from Kentish Town 
to Bedford Park, was refreshed with tea or 
wine, and treated like a lady. Finding she had 
brought only four of the letters, I gave her her 
price, ten pounds for the four, on condition 
that next day I might bring them to her and 
examine others, until I could select the four I 
wished. She chose, however, to bring the rest 
herself, and did so, fortunately on a day when 
we had guests, and when it was necessary for 
her to leave them for examination during the 
evening. The four first left had of course been 
copied, and these she took back. My wife and 
I sat during the entire night copying the rest. 
The address left by the woman was the same as 
that where I had been offered the Carlyle MS. 
Having despatched the copies to Mr. Norton, 
and returned the letters to the ‘ lady,” select- 
ing my four (now in possession of Mrs. Edith 
Forbes), I at once unfolded the whole story to 
Sir James Stephen. He approved of what I 
had done, and said that as an executor of Car- 
lyle he would at once take steps to recover the 
letters and send them to Mrs. Forbes. But two 
days later I received from him a letter re- 
tracting these promises, and saying that he and 
Mr. Froude had concluded to take no action in 
the matter. 

I think that in some way the “ring” must 
have become suspicious of me, for when I pre- 
sently made an effort to negotiate for the re- 
maining letters, it was replied that they were 
all sold. A few months later a young Emer- 
sonian of Cambridge (England) told me with 
joy of his having obtained a letter of Emerson 
to Carlyle. At my request he sent me the date 
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was suspicious. 
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of the letter, and I was obliged to tell him that 
it was one of the stolen letters, and should be 
sent to Mrs. Forbes. He wrote back with much 
agitation, but the letter was never forwarded. 
When young university men, even an Emer- 
sonian, betray a lack of ethical lucidity where 
autographs are concerned, one need not wonder 
much at the lax standard of many collectors. 
Of the letters of Emerson to Carlyle there are 
now in this country probably eight or ten. It 
has been repeatedly stated in the public press 
that these belong to Emerson’s daughter, by 
Carlyle’s gift, but they are tenaciously held by 
their ‘‘ receivers.” Moncure D. Conway. 





FREEMAN AND PREHISTORIC 
SICILY. 
Rog, April, 1893. 

I THINK it is a subject for enduring regret 
that Prof. Freeman had not, with his rare en- 
ergy and comprehensive knowledge of media- 
val history, given himself to the unfolding of 
the Norman period, in his History of Sicily. 
His death and the manner of it are to me one 
of the most striking verifications of the pathe- 
tic words of Whittier: 





PROF. 





“of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these—‘It might have been’ ”; 
for had he but given the years which he de- 
voted to the Greek period to that in which he 
was so easily first, the Norman, we might have 
been spared the melancholy accident of his 
death, and we should certainly have had what 
we must now wait long for, if ever we get if; as 
he would have given it to us, an appreciative 
history of the Norman dynasty in the Two Si- 
cilies, 

Ihave no intention to pass judgment on that 
portion of his truncated work which deals with 
the Greek invasion of the island, for I have no 
competence to do it; but it is not hazarding 
much to say that, while no one was his equal in 
the knowledge of the history of that northern 
race of which he himself seemed an example 
and champion, others may well have replaced 
him in the use of the classical authorities 
which are the only bases of authentic history 
in the Greek period. I knew him well, and 
we have fought some good battles together for 
justice and liberty. I was with him during a 
part of his work in Sicily, and I shall ever re- 
member the thoroughness of his investigation 
of what he wanted to know, and differ from 
him with deference and diffidence. But in his 
treatment of the prehistoric period there are 
assumptions which I believe to be misleading, 
and which pervert the true significance of such 
prehistoric data as are given us, and of these I 
make bold to write, as having made them the 
subject of special study, which he never had. 

With a singular insistence on the details of 
that part of history in which he knew him- 
self to be at home, he showed a tendency which 
I could never understand (and we had many 


‘conversations on the subject) to ignore all the 


details of the preceding period. I conjecture 
that this was due to a double feeling, partly 
the mistrust of all traditions which he could 
not check by recognized documentary authori- 
ty, and in part the desire to simplify the pre- 
history in which he felt himself more or less 
lost. He determines to disregard all the data 
which point to a~Greek colonization prior to 
that with which the Greek history proper of 
the island commences, that of Naxos, Syra- 
cuse, etc., but to treat this he is obliged to 
recognize the Thucydidean traditions of the 
events prior to the coming of the Greeks of 
Naxos, which are of the same character and 





authority as those which record the coloniza- 
tion of the Trojan Elymeans in Sicily and the 
Argives and Arcadians in continental Italy. 
He wished to make Sicily a clean field for 
Greek enterprise, and to do so he was obliged 
to reject the tradition which makes the Ely- 
means a mixed Trojan and Greek people, 
though this tradition is as well founded as any 
of those he admitted, as for instance the pass- 
age of the Siculi from the continent on rafts, 
which Thucydides himself makes a doubtful 
question; and he was obliged to ignore the 
archeological testimony, which is the most 
positive that we have as to all events prior to 
the seventh century B.c., and without which 
it is often difficult to understand the tradition. 

Thus, the tradition of the city of Segesta 
being founded by refugees from Troy is strong- 
ly confirmed by the fact that, in our earliest 
knowledge of the Elymeans, we find them ap 
pealing to Athens for help, on grounds of con- 
sanguinity; and the temple, the only monument 
remaining, though of comparatively late date, 
is distinctly Attic in its architectural character. 
What we know of the earliest traditions of 
Sicily is that it was inhabited by the Sicani, 
who in later times were crowded to the western 
end of the island, driven before the Siculi; 
they, in their turn, being driven out of Italy by 
the Pelasgi and the aborigines combined. The 
demarcation laid down by their treaty, as pre- 
served by tradition, was still observed in the 
Greek times, and the evidence of archwology 
confirms the tradition, for we find that the Si- 
cani left a peculiar form of tombs, which are 
found in great quantities in their end of the 
island, while the Siculi buried in a yery dif- 
ferent manner, which is to be observed in the 
eastern end, as well as in the southern portions 
of Italy from which they emigrated, and where 
we have the right to suppose they lingered 
longest. 

Since, therefore, the monumental record con- 
firms in the clearest way the legend on which 
Freeman reposes, why should he reject it when 
it does not import to his programme? Simi- 
larly, he alludes to the most remarkable monu- 
ment of the prehistoric period in the island, the 
Pelasgic remains at Cephalii, ancient Cepha- 
leedium, as a Siculian ruin, because it did not 
suit him to admit another early Greekish inva- 
sion, though if he had examined it, he would 
have seen that it must have been long anterior 
to the time at which Thucydides fixes the Si- 
culian migration. He speaks of it as distinctly 
a Siculian city, rejecting the reputed Pelasgic 
character, with an intimation that this is pure- 
ly mythical and without meaning, though the 
same tradition that preserves the memory of 
the coming of the Siculi, embalms with them 
that of their enemy and persecutor, the Pelas- 
gian. That there is no tradition of the Pelas- 
gic settlement in the island, is due to the ex- 
treme antiquity of it, and the fact that it 
came, in all probability, from the north, be- 
fore any direct Greek movement took place, 
even the Elymean, and before any intercourse 
with Greece. 

Freeman even speaks of the work on the hill 
of Cephali as early Greek with ‘cut-stone” 
doorway. This is pure assumption, and, as I 
know from his own admission that he had not 
seen Cephalii, he had not even his own obser- 
vation to rest on, but took the statement of 
some one who had no knowledge of the charac- 
ter of this kind of monument. I was unwill- 
ing, in view of his affirmation, to trust to my 
own memory of the place, and I have been 
again to it to correct my own impression, and 
if possible to gather new data. At Collesano, 
between Cephali: and Palermo, there is another 
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site marked with ruins of the same character, 
but those of Cephalii are so perfectly defined, 
so complete in all the characters that belong 
to the remains recognized as Pelasgic in cen 
tral Italy and in Greece, that there is no room 
for a discussion as to their origin. The ‘cut 
stone” of Prof. Freeman’s description is a per 
fect parallel to the doorway of the great tomb 
at Mycene, the city gates at Alatri, the gates 
at Arpino, and numerous others of the later 
style of Pelasgic work, hammered, and polished 
by trituration. The lapse of ages and the usual 
corrosion of the weather where it has had full 
play have effaced all the original surface of the 
stone, which is an extremely hard limestone, 
but in the protected parts the hammer-marks 
are still perfectly distinct. Now, when we 
come to examine with the same closeness the 
earliest admitted Greek remains, or those 
which we know to belong to the Siculi, we find 
that the tool-marks are relatively recent, even 
in the exposed surfaces. The city, or fortress, 
whichever it might have been, at Collesano 
may be considered a dependency of Cephalo:- 
dium, as it has no ancient recognition and is 
too near for an independent city. But there 
can be no question that there was an early 
colony of the wandering Pelasgi in Sicily cen- 
turies before the Siculi were driven there, and 
the attribution of the city to the latter has no 
warrant either in tradition or archeology, 
while the fact that in those parts of the island 
known to have been held by them no similar 
ruins are to be found, though we know many 
Siculian city sites, makes it impossible to ad- 
mit Freeman’s attribution. 

That the earliest Greek traditions having any 
character of authority should have no know- 
ledge of a Pelasgic colony in Sicily is easily un- 
derstood, for, by the careful collation of the 
traditions concerning Italy preserved in Pliny, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Strabo, Livy, and 
Virgil, even after making all allowances for 
the distortion of myth, the Pelasgic power in 
Italy had begun to decline or become merged 
in that of the Italic agglomeration which pre- 
ceded the first recognized Greek colonies on the 
Latin and Tyrrhene shores hardly later than 
fifteen centuries B. Cc. Ethnical changes under 
the conditions of life at that epoch took place 
very slowly, and in the earliest mention made 
of them by Dionysius there is proof that they 
had gone into decline. The Greek immigra 
tions spoken of as those of Antenor and Falis- 
cus and the Enotri, with the combination 
against them of the native Latin elements, had 
so completely broken them that, according to 
the accounts of Dionysius, they had disappear- 
ed long before the Trojan war. The stock still 
bearing the name, whose centre was at Cro- 
tona (now Cortona), was of a different race. 
Martelli, indeed (‘Le Antichita de’ Sicoli,’ ete.), 
fixes the date at 1306, drawing too close con- 
clusions from the chronology of the early tra- 
dition as recorded by Dionysius. But the re- 
sults of recent excavations in various parts of 
Italy make it certain that a long period of 
more or less complete assimilation of races, 
forming an Italic nationality, had supervened 
between these early conflicts in which the 
Pelasgic, Umbrian, Siculian, aboriginal, and 
other races had contested supremacy, and the 
invasions of the eastern nations ; for we find 
the traces of that nationality immediately un- 
derlying those of the Greek and Etruscan, and 
differing entirely from such as we know to be 
those of the Siculi, which are identifiable from 
their occurrence in the sites where they were 
an historic and dominant race, within histori- 
cal times. 

A colony of Pelasgi important enough to ac 
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count for the city which o« 


u 
} 
amt 


pied the site of 
Cephali must have preceded by a long time 
the decline of the race 


have been complete at a period anterior to the 


; and as that appears to 
migrations of the Trojan epoch, it is hardly 
possible that the passage of the Siculi into 
Sicily, if driven before the Pelasg muld have 
been as late as the date assigned it by Thucy 
dides and accepted by Freeman, viz., three 
centuries before the arrival of the colony at 
Naxos, the Pelasgi at that time being already 
dispersed. But there is a tendency in the 
ancient traditions toabbreviate the epochs with 
which they deal while beyond the limit of 
the period of transition from pure myth to 
more or less historical tradition, which appears 
to have been somewhere between 1200) and 
1000B.c. During this time history seems to have 
been crystallizing. The narration takes the 
character of that in the early booksof the Scrip 
ture. Dynasties and nationalities are represent 
ed by names of individuals, and the changes 
of a phase of civilization are put in the life of 
aman. Martelli, in his very complete, if too 
literal and deferential, study of the traditions 
and passages of the ancient authors on these 
questions, has shown by the comparison of their 
different data that there must have been a 
much longer interval between the arrival of 
the Siculi and that of the Greeks, and puts the 
former at about 1600 B. c. 
with the estimate I have offered as to the do 


This might accord 


minion of the Pelasgi, but brings the event into 
that twilight of the gods in which time can n 

longer be measured, and at best we can only 
recognize succession of events. 

Where everything has to be contirmed or r¢ 
jected by such uncertain light as that of tradi 
tions handed down through countless centuries 
before becoming written history, the best we 
can do is to construe with the largest possibl 
liberty, but, as it seems to me, with the con 
viction that every one of the traditions bears 
acertain reljation to positive fact; and when, 
as in the case of the recent discoveries of Fa 
leria, we find that tradition is contirmed by 
the revelations of archeology, we are the more 
encouraged to connect its disjecta membra in 
a coherent scheme. I believe we are accumu 
lating the data for a tolerably reliable general 
understanding of prehistoric Italy, which, if 
not history, is still further from myth, and the 
more we investigate, the more value we find in 
the traditions when largely interpreted 

W. J. STILLMAN 


Correspondence. 
THE COST OF THE LOBBY 


To THE Eprttor oF THE NATION 












Sir: Is it not worth while to such 
a clipping : following, which I take fron 
the Norfoll Land 

“There was a meeting of the trustees of 
William and Mary College Tuesday which was 
fully attended It was decided t 
draw from the Government the 84.000 re 
cently appropriated to reimburse the College 
for property used duri United 
States, and the qi f pai 
Major H.C. Semp! i] 1. The 
amount of the cl 21 aced as 
high as $20,000 at t ally 

un nt 
ve for the work 
© promote t 
I u hh aS Sone 
s £ era T 
It would bk teresting to know precisely 


BOQ 


what were the services of the Major. We 
wonder whether, in making the ®20.000 claim, 
he handed in a statement of details; and if he 
made such a statement, it would be interesting 
to know in what particulars the Trustees made 
the cuts 

More interesting still to us who are off in the 
provinces would it be to know whether services 
like the Major's form a necessary part of the 
order of business in the ‘‘swim” of our legis 
lating centre To the uninitiated it would 
seem that a bill like the one whose passage the 
Major promoted ought, if it be a good one, to 
find enough public promoters on the floor of 
Congress, without the additional services of 
an expensive special promoter like the Major 

Will not some Washington correspondent 
kindly tell us what the Major really did 

J. HH. Dincarp 


NEW ORLEANS, April 27, 1sva 


TACOMA VS. RAINIER 

To THE Eprror or THE NATION 

Sirk: In your issue of Mareh 80 1 noticed the 
statement that the rivalry between Seattle and 
Tacoma exists principally on account of a dif 
ference of opinion as to the correct name of 
that splendid snow-capped peak, called © Rai 
nier ” throughout the entire State of Washing 
A small 


oterie fos alled ‘‘scientitie gwentlemne 


ton with the exception of Tacoma 


otherwise known as real-estate boomers, in 
that city, have for some time been making an 


unsuccessful attempt to fasten the name of 


their town upon this mountain, which may 
justly be ca ithe most magnificent and pi 
turesque peak in out untry 

The facts regard to the naming of the 
mounta ire as f vs: Capt. Var ver of 
the British Navy Te, with two small ships, 
sailed into the Straits of San Juan ck wa and 








I izet Ss i is alled 1 y 1 after Lieut 
Puget of | Following a time-honored 
precedent, he also gave names to the bays, 
rivers, and mountain peaks of the country. He 


untain to the north “Baker,” after 
} the peak to the 
after his friend, Capt. (after- 
Rainier of the British Navy 


riven by him are in use touday. 





Tacomans that the moun 
always called ** Tacoma,” or ‘‘ Taho 
dians of the Sound. According 


inion among the most 





, 
i pioneers of the country, 
ma.” in one of the Indian dia 
ts in which such word was used (there be 
about fifteen different dialects in use among 
the Indians), was applied indiscriminately to all 






the snow-capped mountains of the Cascade and 
Oly ‘s, and meant *‘ flowing breasts.” 
Tr iname given the mountain by 
the (Puyallup) Indians, who lived at its base, 


was ‘* Chepollup,” Puyallup being a corruption 
f * Chepolluy * Chepollup” was the Indian 
name of the beach where Tacoma is now situ 

The name * Rainier” has been recognized in 
the school geographies throughout the United 
States and Europe for nearly a century. It is 
the only name by which the mountain has 
been known to the pioneer settlers of the 

vuntry, and, finally, ‘“‘ Rainier” is the name 
recognized by the Government of the United 
If, then, * 
name of the mountain, none of the names 


States Rainier ” is not the correct 
cviven by Vancouver are correct, and we should 
proceed to rename all the mountains, bays, 


rivers, ete., and even the Sound itself, 
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The true reason for the attempted change in 
the name was a desire for a cheap advertise- 
ment of the city of Tacoma, and it therefore 
is not surprising if such an attempt has caused 
resentment in Seattle and throughout the 
State of Washington. 

Respectfully, JOSIAH COLLINS, 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, April 22, 1893. 


DEMOCRACY IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Prof. Jameson’s article in this week’s 
Nation reminds me of an occurrence last 
summer, an account of which you may think 
worth printing. Going back to the happy 
hunting-ground of my childhood to spend my 
vacation, I took tea at the house of a gentle- 
man farmer, and we amused ourselves, during 
a long evening, in turning over a mass of old 
papers accumulated by his father. My friend 
lives in a handsome modern house, and occu- 
pies himself entirely in farming about eight 
hundred acres of land, which, since it was a 
part of a much larger tract, described as lying 
upon the banks of a ‘‘ Creek issuing out of the 
Potowmac river, North-west of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, called Chenandoah,” has passed 
only by inheritance from father to son, and 
was beginning to be cultivated, probably by 
slave labor, when Gen. Washington first crossed 
the Blue Ridge Mountain to make surveys in 
the valley of Virginia, and now presents, in- 
stead of the traditional appearance of worn- 
out Virginia land, one of fertility and pros- 
perity. 

Among the papers, we found certified copies 
of wills of a father and son, one dated 1721, the 
other 1756. The maker of the former described 
himself as of sound mind, but very feeble in 
body, and divided what must have been a very 
large estate between three sons, simply describ- 
ing the three parcels of land as first: ‘* All my 
lands lying North of York River”; second, 
‘* All my lands lying between the York and the 
James River”; and third, ‘‘ All my lands lying 
South of the James River.” The slaves were to 
be separated into three equal portions, care be- 
ing taken that an equal number of tradesmen 
went to each portion. A single daughter of 
the family was left a thousand pounds. Great 
care was taken to provide for the reversion of 
the land of the younger son to special descend- 
ants of the other two, in the event of the fail- 
ure of issue; and the will closed with the ex- 
pressed wish that its maker be buried with his 
ancestors, which was done. An inscription on 
an old tombstone lying close to that of his 
father and grandfather, in an old graveyard in 
Gloucester County, modestly tells how he ‘‘ just- 
ly established a good reputation.” 

Thirty-five years later the second of the 
three sons of the above made his will. He had 
for many years been without a male heir, hav- 
ing had seven daughters born in succession 
when his eldest son was born, who, at the 
making of the will, was achild seven years old, 
and there were living two other sons. The 
will begins by giving 4500 to each of the 
daughters, then certain landed estates were set 
apart for the second and third sons, and simple, 
direct instructions given should either of the 
two die before coming of age. Then all the re- 
mainder of the estate was left to the eldest son; 
and ‘if it should please Almighty Providence 
to remove that eldest son before he became of 
age,” then the second son. Then followed two 
clauses which were suggestive of a democratic 
feeling. In one clause the estate was charged 
with the maintenance, at a certain school, of 


, 





‘five poor children” from the date of the 
testator’s death until the coming of age of the 
eldest son, and earnest advice to said eldest 
son to do all in his power, when he came of age, 
to break the entail of a certain estate of 2,000 
acres lying in another county, which had prob- 
ably been settled on him and his heirs by his 
maternal grandfather. 

The residence at which this will was made, 
lying a few miles from Williamsburg, still 
overlooks the James River, in what was the 
most aristocratic portion of the old colony. 
The eldest son mentioned in it lived to vote on 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States in the Virginia Convention. The se- 
cond son died in London, on his way home 
from college. Between 1850 and 1860 there 
was frequently to be seen on the way a hand- 
some coach, drawn by well-groomed horses, 
with a dignified coachman, and a footman be- 
hind, in which sat a clean-shaven, scrupulously 
dressed elderly gentleman, on his way to the 
Democratic mass-meeting at Berryville. He 
was the last surviving grandson of the maker 
of the will. B. 

CUMBERLAND, MD., April 29, 1803. 





THE COUP D’ETAT IN SERVIA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If we wish to understand what has just 
happened in Servia, we must glance back at 
the history of the last few years. In Servia 
there are three political parties—no Con- 
servative, but a Progressist, a Liberal, and 
a Radical one. The first of these has, or 
is supposed to have, Austrian leanings. It 
was once the favorite of King Milan, and 
its leader, Mr. Garashanin, Prime Minister 
from 1884 to 1886, was largely responsible 
for the disastrous war with Bulgaria, and for 
various other mistakes, which, combined with 
the general hatred of Austria-Hungary, Itave so 
thoroughly wrecked the party that, in the last 
Skupshtina, it had but three or four members. 
In the present one it may count as many as 
half-a-dozen. Garashanin has been prominent 
recently as the chief partisan of Queen Nata- 
lie, and, in a correspondence with ex-King Mi- 
lan, the former sovereign and his favorite 
Prime Minister practically accused each other 
of having ordered the murder of some women 
imprisoned for political reasons. 

After the Progressists went to pieces, Milan 
turned to the Liberals, and when he abdicated 
(March 6, 1889), he appointed, during his son’s 
minority, three Liberal regents, the chief of 
whom was Mr. John Ristitch, by far the most 
prominent and able politician in the country. 
Listitch was educated partly in France and in 
Germany; he was one of the regents during 
Milan’s own minority; he was Minister of For- 
eign Affairs at the time of the wars with Tur- 
key and of the Berlin Congress, where he rep- 
resented Servia and obtained for her a sub- 
stantial increase of territory in spite of her de- 
feats. He had been violently hostile to Aus- 
tria, which finally had compelled him, by a 
threatening note (October 17, 1880), to resign 
his position. As Regent, he has continued to 
show much ability, and, of late, the Liberals 
have been thought to be more favorable than 
their rivals to the Dual Empire. 

The Radicals are particularly the party of 
the peasantry. When we remember that Ser- 
via is a purely agricultural country, that 
there are no great land-owners, and only one 
town worthy of the name, we understand why 
the Radicals have gained steadily in power, 
till at the last elections before those of a month 


{ 





ago they carried some four-fifths of the seat. 
in the Skupshtina. They did not make go.) 
use of their victory. Many of the new legisla 
tors were peasants, their leaders 
Gruitch, Pashitch, etc.) were continually fal! 
ing out with one another, Cabinet changes wer 
frequent, and the Ministers seldom got alony 
well with the Liberal Regents. As the Radica!s 
disliked the army, which in turn was hosti|, 
to them, in order to counterbalance its formid 
able influence they distributed many thousa: 
rifles with ammunition among the peasants. 
under the pretext of arming them against 
brigands. The party was lukewarm about th, 
dynasty (there was a Radical insurrection i 
1882), and it showed itself rather helpless in thy 
conjugal squabbles of the royal family whic! 
so long troubled the peace of the land. 

Last autumn the Regents decided to strike a 
great blow. They suddenly dismissed the Cal 
net, replacing it with Liberals, dissolved the 
Skupshtina, and for nearly six months govern 
ed without one, while preparing for the new 
elections, which took place in March last. The 
preparing was thoroughly done. Prefect 
that could be relied upon were put over each 
district, and worked with zeal; troops main 
tained order at the polls—i. e., drove away 
voters opposed to the Government—none but 
those who had paid their taxes properly wer 
allowed to register, many elections were de 
clared void for one reason or another; in short, 
all the well-known means were used which 
make it so difficult to learn the real feelings ot 
the people in such countries as Spain or Bul 
garia, 

Under these circumstances it is most aston 
ishing that the Liberals did not sweep every 
thing before them; instead of which they 
scraped together, by hook and by crook, som: 
thing like a majority of half-a-dozen in a hous: 
of nearly one hundred and fifty, while even tly 
official figures gave them less than half the 
popular vote. Such as their majority was, how 
ever, they prepared to govern witb it. To th: 
threat that the Radicals, by keeping away, 
would make a quorum of the Skupshtina im 
possible, they answered by intimating that 
they would pay no heed to legal trifles of that 
kind. Ristitch had told the Russian Minister 
at Belgrade some time before that, even if th: 
elections went against him, he would not change 
his Cabinet. 

Now comes the news of King Alexander's 
coup d’état. Regents and Liberal Ministers 
have been arrested together at dinner, and the 
young Prince proclaimed of age. It is evident 
that this is not the work of a boy of seventeen, 
old for his years as he is, but that it is a clever 
revolutionary stroke on the part of the Opposi 
tion. As they certainly have the majority of 
the nation on their side, they have little to fear 
Whether the army was as much pleased as 
telegraphic reports announce is doubtful, yet 
some of them must have been won over. We 
also hear that Liberal officials are resigning, 
which is natural enough. It is easy to see what 
will happen next. The Skupshtina will be dis- 
solved; there will be new elections; the Radi 
cals, with the Government machinery on their 
side this time, will have a great triumph; and 
the reign of Alexander I. will begin amid 
much rejoicing. It may be that Queen Nata- 
lie, or the Russian Minister, or both have had 
a hand in this successful conspiracy. It was so 
prettily carried out that it suggests a master 
mind, and we do not know how the Prince was 
drawn into it; but in no case can we under- 
stand what has happened unless we take into 
account the position of the Servian parties. 

In conclusion, we can say that the boy King 
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is hardly to be envied. He has succeeded to a 
crown With worse than no prestige, and he has 
begun his reign with violence, at the instiga- 
tion of a party of doubtful loyalty, who are 
merely using him as a tool. AS. 


Notes. 


G, P. PutNam’s Sons have in press the se- 
cond part of Prof. W. J. Ashley’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to English Economic Science,’ carrying 
the narrative from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth century; ‘ A Study of the Jews in Medi- 
wval England,’ by Joseph Jacobs; ‘ Lorenzo de’ 
Medici,’ an historical study, by Edith Carpen- 
ter; ‘A History of Pottery and Porcelain in 
the United States,’ by Edwin A. Barber, with 
many illustrations; ‘ Princeton Sketches: The 
Story of Nassau Hall,’ by Geo. R. Wallace; 
‘The Wilderness Hunter,’ by Theodore Roose- 
velt; ‘The Shrubs of Northeastern America,’ 
by Prof. Charles S. Newall; ‘Chinese Nights 
Entertainments,’ by Adele M. Fielde; *‘ In Ama- 
zon Land,’ selections and adaptations from 
Brazilian writers, by Martha F. Sesselberg; 
and ‘The Monism of Man.’ 

The same firm have ready, but for the index, 
the final volume of Mr. Worthington C. Ford’s 
edition of the Writings of Washington. <A no- 
ticeable feature of it will be a useful and im- 
partial summary of the evidence in regard to 
the English pedigree of Washington, and a 
convenient record also of the American line, 
with the light thrown by the recent discoveries 
in regard to the emigrant Washingtons. The 
satisfactory conclusion is that the identification 
of the two Virginians is complete, and the fact 
that they were the sons of Rev. Lawrence 
Washington of Purleigh is as well established 
as any step in any pedigree ever can be. 

Lincoln’s religious beliefs are the subject of 
a work by John E. Remsburg, formerly State 
Superintendent of Education in Kansas, now 
in preparation by the Truth-Seeker Co. of 
New York. 

‘Repudiation of State Debts in the United 
States,’ by Prof. William A. Scott of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be published early in | 
May by T. Y. Crowell & Co. | 

Ginn & Co. will issue in June, in their | 
‘Classics for Children,” the *‘ Thoughts’ of 
Marcus Aurelius, edited by Edwin Ginn. 

Several fresh reprints are on our table: Miss 
Ferrier’s ‘Destiny,’ in two volumes, in the 
handsome series of Roberts Bros.; a pretty edi- 
tion in two volumes of *‘ Counterparts,’ with an | 
introduction and some editing of the text by | 
George B. Upton, from A. C. McClurg & Co., | 
Chicago; and, in the ‘ Minerva Library” of | 
Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co., George Borrow’s | 
‘ Lavengro,’ with an introduction by Theodore | 
Watts. The compression of this last into a 
single volume has been at the expense of the | 





typography. 

Two years ago, in noticing Mr. F. Horace 
Teall’s pioneer work on the ‘Compounding of 
English Words,’ we expressed a wish that he 
had prepared a list of compounds to be used as 
a convenient reference-book. ‘* Fairly compre- | 
hensive,” we desired it to be, and ‘* authorita 
tive.” The first desideratum is well met in the 
same author's ‘ English Compound Words and 
Phrases’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), in which the 
list fills 285 pages in triple columns, embracing 
some 40,000 words. This list will tend to be- 
come authoritative, for the reason that Mr. 
Teall has bestowed much thought upon the 
subject, has had a large practical experience | 
as a proof-reader, and is guided by principles 


clear to himself if not always clearly laid 
down; and because the usage of printing-oftices 
is divided and capricious. Of course anything 
like completeness was out of the question, but 
where omissions are encountered, analogy will 
Following Mr. Teall, one 


can always be sure of consistency in the case 


generally help out 


of any given compound. In an introduction 
he gives the rules for his own guidance in pre- 
paring the list, but most people will pass them 
by and thank him for his dicta without refer- 
ence to reasons. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer’s little book (D. Lo 
throp Co.) is called ‘ Figure Drawing for Chil 
dren.’ It is a short treatise on the drawing of 
children’s figures, couched in language alto 
gether incomprehensible to a child and too 
technical for many of its elders. The first por 
tion of it, which is devoted to ‘* the single-line 
figure,” is indeed childish enough in one sense. 
In the latter portion there are some sensible 
directions as to the proper construction of the 
figure, but they are far from complete and are 
mixed with much nugatory matter. The final 
chapter, on ‘*Foreshortening and Composi 
tion,” is particularly vague and meaningless. 

‘Artistic Travel,’ by Henry Blackburn (Lon 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; New 
York; Scribners), is an arrant piece of book 
making. 
other than that of a vehicle for the illustra 
tions, which are hardly worth carrying. They 


The text seems to have little purpose 


are taken from many sources—Dore’s illustra 

tions of Taine’s ‘ Voyage aux Pyrénées’ being 
bodily incorporated—and are almost all bad 

The author ‘* points to them with pride,” say- 
ing that they ‘tare the result of an amount of 
labor and enthusiasm on the part of all con 
cerned which is becoming rarer every day 

Here author, artists, and engravers have work- 
ed in complete rapport, without the aid of 
kodaks or of any of the mechanical processes 
of illustration which, from an artistic point of 
view, disfigure so many modern books of tra 
vel.” In these days of brilliant and accurate 
illustration, to present with so much enthusi 
asm this miscellaneous collection of mouldy and 
antediluvian woodcuts shows delightful assur 
ance. The best, and indeed the only tolerable, 
things in the lot are Caldecott’s slight sketches 
of figure-subjects in Brittany ; the worst 
probably Mr. Blackburn's own, though m: 





of his selected cuts press him closely for the 
preéminence of badness. 

In ‘The Evolution of Decorative Art’ (Ma 
millan), Mr. Henry Balfour, curator of the 
ethnological department of the University Mu 
seum at Oxford, has produced an interesting 
and admirable little book. After a description 
of the earliest works of art known to us (the 
drawings of the Cave men), be shows that s 





at the time they were produced, was al 





highly developed and was far from its or 
The only means left us for an investigation of 


the origin of art is the study of the art of } 


mitive and savage races still existing This 


study Mr. Balfour takes up and endeavors 


trace the successive stages of design. First 
stage: appreciation and adaptation of natural 
or accidental peculiarities as ornamental 

fects. Second stage: reproducing artificially 
such natural effects. Third stage: variation 
conscious or unconscious, through successive 


copying. Here he calls in the experimental 
method, and reproduces series of successive co 
pies actually made for him. The extent of 
final variation from the original design after a 
dozen or fourteen successive copvings ts almost 
incredible. His Ulustrations from savage or 


primitive art of the gradual degradation of 


23231 


would-be realistic designs into meaningless pa 
tern are very striking. His argument on t 
probable derivation of graphic from plastic a 
is also clear and, to us, convincing. We hear 
tily recommend the volume to all who are u 
terested in the subject 
We are sorry to note that with vol. vi 

New Series of ‘* Records of the Past ~ (Lond 





Bagster) comes to an end. We can il 
to lose this convenient collection of transla 
tions of Egyptian and Semitic monuments 
and trust that its publication may soon be 1 
sumed. The first work in the New Series 
the Oriental Translation Fund is Rehats 
translation of Mirkhond’s * Life of Mohamnu 
Rauzat-us-Nafa),.’ edited by F. F. Arbuthnot 
printed and published under t 
the Roval Asiatic Society, and sold at 


Albemarle Street, London. The book is a: 


of curious legend and a mira f pi 
tortion 

Mr. Albert S. Bolles, author of several w 
knewn books upon our financial history a 
upon banking, has added to their number 
entitled ‘Bank Collections’ (New York: H 
mans Publishing Co The legal relat saris 
ing from transfersof negotiable paper are he 


stated with fulness and particularity by M 
Bolles, as they have been developed and 


firmed by judicial decisions T} 


much attempt to formulate principles, but 
most all contingencies are considered and tl 
cases applicable to them cited, so that the ! h 
is likely to be a serviceable guide to bankers ar 
business men in emergencies whe . . 


not at hand 

Any work on the English language f st 
pen of Dr. Henry Sweet is sure t 
tention in proportion to the m 


rank of the author among pl 


tirst part of the New English Gra , 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Ma 
lan) is an important contribution t 
lish students’ library: and the 1 
‘Short Historical English Gramma 
ins those sections t ary w " ena 
f phonology and pl wy S . 
welcome. Neither work wer “ 
ed to the needs of tl lass-ro s 

eur Th arse? it nta 4 ex 
perating troduct f <ti? 








book, though every instructor in 
Eng ud every serious student should pos 
Sess it, is too unpractical to serve the purposes 
f which it was written. It is strange that 
Dr. Sweet should think, as his preface indi 
ites, that the study of such a manual is of 
actical advantage as a preparation for the 

st v of foreign languages 
e ‘History of the English Language,’ by 


A. C, Champneys (Macmillan), is frankly ama 
teurish but very readable. The author has 
avoided most of the amateur’s pitfalls, but has 
tripped badly now and then. His remark on 
the Anglo-Saxon instrumental (with a refer 
ence to the obsolete work of Helfenstein) is 
significant of his limitations. One is surprised, 
too, at finding no mention of standard autho 
rities which even the amateur is bound to know 
something about before he makes a book on 
language. Mr. Champneys writes in an agree 


! able style, but is at times too colloquial, and 
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now and then repeats himself in a fashion 
bordering on garrulity. The scholar will 
find much to object to in his presentation of 
the subject, but the ‘‘ general reader” may 
safely be sent to what is, on the whole, an 
agreeable little book. 

‘Medizwval Lore’ (London: Elliot Stock) is 
a reprint, as little modernized as possible, of 
selected passages from John of Trevisa’s Eng- 
lish translation (1397) of the well-known me- 
diwval encyclopedia, ‘De proprietatibus re- 
rum,’ of Bartholomew Anglicus. The choice 
of passages is based on the value of the work as 
‘fone of the most important of the documents 
by which we may rebuild for ourselves the 
fabric of medizval life.” The chief headings 
are science, manners, medicine, geography, 
and natural history. To each division the 
editor, Mr. Robert Steele, has prefixed an in- 
teresting explanatory note dealing with the 
general trend of medizval knowledge on that 
topic. The preface is by William Morris, who 
does not neglect an opportunity to refer to 
‘what must now, I would hope, be called the 
just-passed epoch of intelligence, dominated by 
Whig politics, and the self-sufficiency of empi- 
rical Science.” As a whole the volume will be 
interesting to all who care for the picturesque 
side of medieval life; perhaps the more so be- 
cause the editor’s treatment of the original is 
suggestive, unpretentious, and professedly not 
exhaustive. 

St. Clair Baddeley’s ‘Queen Joanna I.: An 
Essay on her Times’ (London: Heinemann) is 
written ‘‘solely in the cause of violated truth,” 
with the purpose of portraying the real charac- 
ter of Queen Joanna I. of Naples, a fourteenth- 
century Mary Stuart. This purpose, the pre- 
face informs us, will be fulfilled ‘‘if the sultry 
atmosphere which has been permitted to gather 
round the name and reputation of this royal 
lady is cooled or even vivified by one breath of 
healthy and truthful air.” In the hands of a 
skilled writer and student of history the task 
might have proved extremely interesting and 
valuable, for Joanna’s career abounded in 
thrilling episodes, and her relations with the 
popes in Avignon and Rome, with Hungary, 
Spain, Sicily, Provence, and North Italy, as 
well as her own much-tormented kingdom of 
Naples, make her a not unimportant figure in 
one of the most critical periods of Italian his- 
tory. Mr. Baddeley, unfortunately, is not a 
skilled historian or even a well-trained writer. 
His style is turgid and cheaply imitative of 
Carlyle’s; his introduction does not introduce; 
and his method, that of a somewhat discon- 
nected series of essays, destroys what little 
unity his theme possesses. Nevertheless, the 
author shows a remarkably detailed knowledge 
of many parts of an extremely intricate sub- 
ject. 

A very comely new organ of English anti- 
quarianism is Wiltshire Notes and Queries, 
published quarterly by Charles J. Clark, 4 
Lincoln’s Inn Field, London, W. C. Illustra- 
tions in three styles adorn No. 1, for March, 
1893, 

Mr. Waters enlarges his Washington connec- 
tion not a little in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register for April, by wills 
of Watkin, Makepeace, Campian, Light, Hay- 
ward, etc. He also publishes the discoveries 
that may lead to determining the pedigrees of 
Chad Brown and Giles Corey, as already ad- 
vertised in this journal. Another well-known 
New England family, that of Silsbee, and still 
another, Hall, are extensively exhibited in 
these ‘‘Genealogical Gleanings.” The will of 
John Smithier of Arlington (County of Glou- 
cester) names kinsmen Custis, thus notably as- 


’ 





sociating in England a family name and a place 
name united in Virginian history. The will of 
Thomas Callowhill, father of William Penn’s 
second wife, is of interest to Pennsylvanians 
and to Quakers generally. 

Gold having been discovered in considerable 
quantities on the headwaters of some streams 
in eastern Nicaragua, the Government sent 
Dr. Bruno Mierisch to report upon the geology 
of this still unexplored region. Inan interest- 
ing account of his expedition in Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen, for February, he corrects the 
common impression that this part of the coun- 
try is heavily wooded. Great tracts, especial- 
ly in the neighborhood of the coast, are 
savannah. The inhabitants are the Mosquito- 
Indians, living on the coast, among whom are 
to be found many Jamaica negroes, and the 
Sumus, the river Indians. The latter are near- 
ly an extinct race, now numbering only a few 
thousands, though there are numerous evi- 
dences of a former great population. Dr. 
Mierisch writes cautiously of the value of the 
gold deposits, as there has been but little 
scientific mining. A large part of the gold is 
still obtained by washing in a primitive cradle, 
two men being able in this way to get from a 
fifth to a half an ounce, and, in very excep- 
tional cases, an ouncea day. The largest nug- 
get found weighed twenty-three ounces. A 
great obstacle to the development of the mines 
is the difficulty of obtaining food, the region 
being almost uninhabited. 

Appalachia for February contains a wel- 
come map of New England, showing a selec- 
tion of mountain-peaks with a view to enabling 
a person upon any leading summit, mountain, 
or hill in the district covered, to identify other 
prominent points within the field of vision. In 
most cases the heights are subjoined to the 
names. It appears from the Councillors’ report 
that the Appalachian Club has equipped nine 
meteorological stations with instruments, under 
the auspices of the New England Weather Ser- 
vice. This useful work will probably be renewed 
every year for some time to come. 

An address delivered last summer by Prof. 
William Morris Davis before the American 
Institute of Instruction at Narragansett Pier 
has just been added to the list of the Publica- 
tion Agent of Harvard University, and may 
be had for a dime. It is entitled ‘Geographi- 
cal Illustrations: Suggestions for teaching 
Physical Geography, based on the physical 
features of Southern New England.’ The dis- 
course is mainly about Rhode Island, in com- 
parison, however, not only with New England 
but with the Atlantic coast generally, and is 
remarkably clear and interesting, and the lec- 
turer’s illustrations are hardly missed; but one 
readily imagines what a field there is here for 
the lantern as a permanent adjunct of the 
teaching in our public schools. 

An interesting discussion of the project of 
an enlarged waterway between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic seaboard has lately been pub- 
lished by W. P. Judson of Oswego. The enor- 
mous tonnage passing through the canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie to and from Lake Superior 
naturally turns attention to the possibility of 
a future rivalry between rail and waterways, 
when the latter are made available for ships in 
which a cargo once loaded at our lake ports may 
remain until discharged in any other port of the 
world, The Welland ship-canal and other canals 
along the St. Lawrence, possessions of Canada, 
are not suflicient for modern needs, nor are they 
equipped with modern improvements; hence 
the need of canals of our own in western New 
York from Erie to Ontario, and again by the 
way of Oneida Lake and the Mohawk Valley 





from Ontario tothe Hudson. Their cost is est} 
mated at about a hundred million dollars. 


—Of Part VII. of the ‘New English Diction 
ary’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York 
Macmillan) we are enabled to give, in advance 
of publication, a few particulars. Runnin: 
from consignificant to crouching, it registers 
7,540 words. Out of this aggregate, 5,414 are 
Main Words. The Special Combinations ex 
plained under the Main Words amount to 9:4), 
besides which there is a huge mass of Obvious 
Combinations, left, judiciously, to avoid wast. 
of space, without explanation. The Subordi 
nate Words and Forms of Words number 1,1‘), 
From among the Main Words, 1,208 are mark- 
ed as having become obsolete, wh.le 17i others 
are designated as alien or else incompletel; 
naturalized. Under cony, cook, coolie, coom/, 
‘a measure of four bushels,’ coomb, ‘a ho) 
low on a hillside or slope,’ coop, coot, cop) 
ras, coppice, corbel, corduroy, core, and cov 
vade, to name a few instances where we might 
name scores, Dr. Murray has, as usual, exhi 
bited proof of his unparalleled thoroughness ot 
research and critical sagacity as an etymolo- 
gist. The following extract from the forth 
coming ‘‘Prefatory Note” to Part VII. is of 
curious interest: 


“The influence of historical events on tli 
fortunes of a word finds a remarkable exempi 
fication in the word Cross. What Roman, in 
presence of the ignominious associations that 
attached to its Latin original, crux, and the 
expresson J in crucem, could have conceive: 
that a time would come when cross would be 
one of the great dictionary words of a far 
greater language than his own; that, besides 
embracing senses so distinct as ‘the instru 
ment of crucifixion,’ ‘a decoration of an or 
der,’ ‘a piece of money,’ ‘an intermixture 
of breeds,’ with nearly thirty other applica 
tions, the word would also be an adjective, a 
verb, an adverb, and a preposition, and, in 
each of these capacities, form a multitude of 
compounds and derivatives, of which 24 
would require treatment in the Dictionary ? It 
will be seen that the Latin crux entered our 
language by three distinct routes, and in four 
distinct forms, and that it was the form which 
came by the most circuitous route that was 
eventually the survivor.” 


—The rate of progress at which Dr. Murray 
and Mr. Bradley are accomplishing their gigan- 
tic enterprise is everything that could, in 
reason, be looked for. Nowhere, in their work- 
manship, is any trace of precipitation, in- 
equality, or slovenliness perceptible. It is gra- 
tifying to observe the appreciation of their 
merit, and of the importance of the under 
taking they are engaged in, that is evinced 
by the assistance which scholars and experts in 
every part of the civilized world are rendering 
them, as also by the steady increase of con- 
tributors to their stock of raw materials in 
the form of quotations, not to speak of others 
who gratuitously arrange, sort, and sift those 
materials, or discharge, to the essential relicf 
of the editors, the functions of sub-editors and 
those of other indispensable subordinates. 
None but the few who are, as it were, bebind 
the scenes can have any but the vaguest con- 
ception of the enormous expenditure of indus- 
try and various talent involved in the produc- 
tion of the ‘ New English Dictionary’—a work 
which, in time to come, will, without question, 
be assigned a conspicuous position among the 
most notable collaboratory achievements of our 
energetic century. 


—Mr. William I. Fletcher’s name temporari- 
ly supplants Mr. Poole’s in the second supple- 
ment to ‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture’ for the meriod January 1, 1887-1892 (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In bulk the 
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new volume matches closely its immediate 
predecessor, though it has incorporated the 
thirty-nine volumes of the London Journal of 
the Society of Arts (1852-1891) and the twelve 
yolumes of Meliora (1858-1869), never before 
indexed; the one rich in articles on applied 
science, the other in sociological topics. Alto- 
vether, 1,087 volumes have been indexed, and 
forty-one periodicals are indexed for the first 
time, having sprung up in the half decade. 
Mr. Fletcher remarks on a certain constancy of 
birth and death in the kind of periodicals fit to 
be taken cognizance of by the ‘Index.’ The 
volume is a mirror of current thought and dis- 
cussion in the Anglo-Saxon world at least, and 
of men and events the world over, and for the 
most part the names of the writers of the arti- 
cles indexed are revealed. These names have 
a peculiar interest in the case of obituary no- 
tices of eminent persons, as of Lowell and 
Browning, for instance. The former, by the 
way, demands a column; the latter, two. Ten- 
nyson, not yet departed, has one, and so have 
Ibsen and Tolstoi. Shakspere, always with 
us, fills four columns. Byron’s centenary 
created an interest measurable by less than a 
quarter of a column, while Shelley, on the eve 
of his centenary, fills three-quarters. Goethe 
and Darwin run parallel with one column, 
Lincoln and Emerson with three-fourths; 
Dickens and Thackeray, Bismarck and Bou- 
langer, with one-half. The revival of interest 
in Washington’s pedigree swells his quota to 
twocolumns. The insistence of the Lrish ques- 
tion upon settlement is well exhibited in the 
seven and a half columns allotted it—-as many 
as for Great Britain, nearly as many as for 
England alone (8). So her despotism and her 
Siberian sore help to place Russia, with three 
columns, ahead of Italy. Japan and China are 
neck and neck with three columns each; and 
Africa has the same total. The prominence of 
the woman question (in its broadest sense) 
shines in seven and a half columns, or as much 
as labor, railroads, tariff, and taxation com- 
bined, Liberal attention is given to libraries, 
in three columns. Harvard and Oxford Uni- 
versities are friendly rivals in one column each. 
And so we might go on; but it is enough to an- 
nounce that this invaluable guide has been 
issued. 


—We have received from J. B. Lippincott Co. 
a large octavo volume bearing the follow- 
ing title: ‘ University Extension.—The History 
and Theory of Money. By Sidney Sherwood, 
Ph.D., Wharton School of Finance and Eco- 
nomy, University of Pennsylvania. Being a 
Special Course of Twelve Lectures in Finance, 
with Syllabus and Attendant Discussion, De- 
livered under the Auspices of the Association 
Local Centre of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, and the 
Patronage of the Bankers of Philadelphia. 
With Addresses by Dr. William Pepper, Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
William L. Trenholm, late Comptroller of the 
Currency; Hon. Edward 8. Lacey, Comptroller 
of the Currency; Joseph Wharton, Founder of 
the Wharton School; Prof. Edmund J. James, 
Ph.D., Wharton School, and President of the 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching; and Charles Hermon Thomas, 
M.D., Chairman Association Local Centre; and 
an Introduction by William H. Rhawn, Chair- 
man of Committee of Bankers.’ It may ap- 
pear superfluous on our part to suggest any ex- 
tension of a title so universal, but in a work so 
redolent of the spirit and so suggestive of the 
advertising skill of the late Postmaster-General 
of the United States of America, we should 





have been pleased to have something from 
John Wanamaker. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to advise the general public as to publications 
of this kind, but we should fail of our duty did 


we not warn those of our readers—if such we 


have—who are prone to take delight in the | 
weaknesses of their fellow-creatures, that if 


they pray not to be led into temptation, they 
must not open this volume. 


It seems thatafter | 


every lecture was concluded, general, not to | 


say promiscuous, discussion took place, which 


discussions were taken down by a stenographer | 


and are here reproduced in full. While we 
may respect that broad charity which holds 
one man’s opinions upon money and finance to 
be as good as another's, and hstens patiently 
while *‘ First Gentleman” and ** Second Lady» 
inquire how the existence of a Chinese coin re- 
puted at the Philadelphia Mint to date from 
B.C, 2354 is to be reconciled with the occur- 
rence of the Deluge in kB. ¢. 2348, or why it is 
that we do not have money in any degree com 
mensurate with the demand for it, it cannot be 


denied that scoffers will laugh at these debates | 


with no counterfeited glee. In truth this is 
University Extension of the ‘chromo ” order, 
and it is to be feared that such methods will 


bring the movement into discredit with the | 


judicious by persuading the ignorant that they 
are improving their minds in engaging in idle 
gossip. Moreover, the American Socicty for 
the Extension of University Teaching should 
consider if in their mission they do well to 
sound a trumpet before them. 


No one is more competent than Prof. Emi 
lio Comba to relate the story of the Waldenses, 
and no story is better worth repetition than 
that of the heroic struggle which this handful 
of mountaineers maintained for more than tive 
centuries against the overwhelming forces of 
the Church supported by the State. 
as men prize the fundamental virtues of human 
nature—the virtues which go to make up the 


As long 


unconquerable resolution to endure all things | 


in defence of what is believed to be the truth 
—so long will the vicissitudes of this secular 
contest, in which the anvil finally wore out 
the hammer, possess interest not only for the 
student of history, but also for the ordinary 
reader. To all who feel interest in a reality 
which surpasses romance we can recommend 
the ‘Storia dei Valdesi, narrata da Emilio 
Comba ’- 
compass of about four hundred pages, the au 


a small volume, in which, within the 


thor has compressed the results of a lifetime 
The book 
has the advantage that the narrative is brought 
down to the present day, and relates the cir 


of work among the original sources. 


cumstances through which the hunted refu- 


hi 





gees of the Alpine valleys now have a college | 


in Florence and a church in Rome itself. If 


newspaper statements are to be trusted, some | 


two thousand of these mountaineers are 
making arrangements t North 


Carolina, the progress of the age having ren 


emigrate t 


dered unproductive the industries whi 
hitherto been their support. Prof. Comba’s 
book can be recommended to all who would 
like to know how much to be welcomed is th 
accession to our population of these hardy, 


God-fearing, industrious folk. 


—The death, on April 28, of Charles de Ma 


zade removes one of the most prominent 


French writers of the second class. His career 


illustrates how favorable in France are the 


f literary men wh 

Born in i821, he 
published a volume of poems when he was but 
little more than twent) 
was drawn into journalism, which, in France, 


conditions for the success 
have talent but not genius 
? 


years old, and then 


333 


—————— =_ —_—-— - 


offers a fair field for winning individual nm 
nown 
the Rerue des Deua 


periodical he contributed several of his more 


Forty years ago he joined the staff of 
Vondes, to which great 


important works, besides a fortnightly sum 
mary of political events. A few years ago hx 
reached the goal of bis ambition in being elect 
ed to the French Academy. He wrote eight or 
ten historical works, including a defence of 
Marie Antoinette and Mme. Roland, and biog 
rapbies of Lamartine, Thiers, Cavour, and 
Metternich. The last two exhibit fairly his 
His Life of Cavour is still 


the best short account of the Italian statesman 


methods and style 


that has appeared, and the same may be said 
for his Life of Metternich 
@ Ancien Régime’ 


‘Un Chancelier 
. Which, in a single volume, 
of the 
policy and character of the Austrian Chancel 


presents a clear and compact: criticism 


lor. Both of these works are properly mono 
graphs rather than histories, and monographs of 
a kind which until recently had few examples in 
English or American historical literature. Ma 
zade, indeed, is a good representative of the 
change that has taken place in France in histo 
rical composition He belongs to the genera 
tion which is just closing, and which differs 
from its predecessor in devoting more atten 
tion to the criticism of causes than to the nar 

ration of events. That earlier generation was 
made illustrious by the Thierrys, Mignet, Gui 
zot, Thiers, Martin, and Michelet The school 
of monographists has had two most eminent 
leaders, Renan and Taine, whom we think of 
as critics rather than as historians. Less distir 

Maszade still ck 


serves an honorable place among his contem 


guished than either of these 
poraries, His ‘Chronique de la Quinanin 
in the Rerue des Der 
ized by 

worthy reflection of history in the 


Mondes was character 
fairness and sobriety, gave a note 
making, 
and maintained a uniform literary excellence 
rare in transient writing 
The preblem of the ultimate souree of 
the Nile seems tinallv to have reached a selu 
tion through the recent explorations of Dr. © 
Baumann. Thirty years have elapsed since 
Speke sent to the Royal Geographical Society 
of London his famous laconic despatch, ** The 
Nile is settled, 
him of the great equatorial lake Victoria Ny 


announcing the discovery by 





anza, supposed to be the main head-basin of 


Africa’s mighty river. This discovery was fol 
lowed shortly afterwards by that of a second, 
seemingly still larger, equatorial lake, the 
Albert Nyanza, which divided the honors of 
‘Conqueror of the Nile” between Speke and 


nuel Baker. The progress of more mo 





dern African exploration, while it has served 
in many ways to bring about a truer knowledge 
of the mutual relations of these two large lakes 
than was known to Speke and Baker, and to es 
tablish the more positive claims of the Victoria 
Lake, had not, until Dr. Baumann’s journey, an 


swered the still significant question regarding 
of the headwaters of these lakes; 
words, the actual fountain-head of the 
ud vet to be discovered 
» be, on the eastern face of the *‘ height 
1d” which closely borders Lake Tangan- 
vika on the northeast, the source of the Kage 


This is now 





Nile 


shown t& 





ra, or Ruvuvu, a western, and the most power 
ful, tributary of the Victoria Nyanza. This po- 
sition was reached by Dr. Baumann on the 19th 
of September last. With its source thus placed 
between the third and fourth parallels of 
south latitude, the Nile traverses thirty-five 
degrees of latitude, and becomes a close rival 
in length of the combined Mississippi-Missouri 
system _of rivers. 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


The Technique of the Drama: A Statement of 
the principles involved in the value of dra- 
matic material, in the construction of plays, 
and in dramatic criticism. By W. T. Price. 
New York: Brentano’s. 

Memoirs of the Professional and Social Life 
of John E. Owens. By his Wife. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 

The Drama; Addresses by Henry Irving. 
New York: Tait, Sons & Co. 

La Comédie de Société au XVIIT* Siecle. Par 
Victor du Bled. Paris: Calmann Lévy; 
New York: F. W. Christern. 

De Scribe a Ibsen, 
Delaplane. 


Par René Doumic. Paris: 
Ir the number of handbooks rec ently published 
can be taken as a criterion, there is a wide- 
spread interest in the technicalities of the dra- 
matist’s art. It is true, unfort unately, that no 
one of the manuals which profess to show how 
every man may be his own playwright is really 
of any value; but then most of the manuals 
which are provided to teach people how to 
paint or how to compose music are equally fu- 
tile. The latest of these guides for the play- 
maker is Mr. Price’s ‘Technique of the Drama,’ 
and it is neither better nor worse than Mr. Cal- 
mour’s, Mr. Archer’s, or Mr. Hennequin’s. No 
one of these authors has been able to seize the 
essential principles of dramatic art and to pre- 
sent them, showing the different modifications 
imposed on the form of a play by the changing 
physical conditions of the theatre and by the 
influence of the masters of stage-craft. It is 
not easy to show that the ‘‘ GEdipus” of Sopho- 
cles is made in accordance with formulas al- 
most the same as those which governed Hugo 
in writing ‘“‘Hernani,” Dumas fils in writing 
the “‘ Dame aux Camélias,” and Ibsen in writing 
“Ghosts”; but this is the truth nevertheless. 
It would be easier to set forth the Scribe formu- 
la of playmaking, to note how it was modified by 
Sardou, to declare how Dumas fils simplified it 
boldly, and to prove that Ibsen carried this 
simplification a step further yet. In drama- 
turgic art, in mere technical skill, as shown in 
‘* Ghosts,” for example, Ibsen is the foremost of 
living dramatists, surpassing even Dumas fils, 
marvellous as is the technical dexterity of 
‘* Francillon,” for instance. Real insight into 
dramatic art Mr. Price has not, and his advice 
is as likely to do harm as to do good. As we 
have said more than once before, the rather 
vulgar book on ‘ Playmaking,’ published at the 
office of the London Stage, and Mr. Julian 
Magnus’s article in Lippincott’s several years 
ago, are really of use, for they are practical 
rather than esthetic; and two or three chap- 
ters of M. Legouvé’s ‘Soixante ans de Souve- 
nirs’ may also be recommended to the ’prentice 
playwright. It is curious that no one has 
thought to translate Freytag’s ‘Technik des 
Dramas,’ with notes applying the German au- 
thor’s suggestions to the English stage. The 
poorest chapter in Mr. Price’s book is that on 
the ‘‘ Literature of Dramatic Principle,” which 
is a mere hodge-podge of titles thrown to- 
gether without order or discrimination. Per- 
haps its worthlessness can best be indicated by 
pointing out that it praises Mr. Davenport 
Adams's ‘ Dictionary of the Drama,’ a work 
long promised but not yet published! 

John E. Owens was a comic actor of ‘much 
force and originality. His life was well worth 
telling, and his widow has told it pleasantly 
and satisfactorily. That the biographer over- 
estimates the importance of her subject is ob- 
vious enough, and js, of course, pardonable. 





The one character by which Owens is now re- 
membered, the character with which he identi- 
fied himself as he did with no other, is the cha- 
racter of the old Yankee farmer, Solon Shingle; 
but he played all the long line of low comedy 
parts—Launcelot Gobbo, Dr. Ollapod, Paul 
Pry, Major de Boots, Dr. Pangloss—and he 
played them well. He made his mark also in 
the Perkin Middlewick of ‘‘Our Boys,” and in 
the old man Rogers of the comedy which Mr. 
William Gillette made out of Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘*Esmeralda.” Another American character 
assumed by him with wide approval was the 
John Unit of Mrs. Bateman’s ‘‘Self,” one of 
the first of American comedies to win popular 
esteem. The adventures which Owens met 
with in his efforts to get on the stage and after 
he had become an actor, and later still when 
he developed into a wandering star, are very 
like those recorded in other books of theatrical 
biography—in which, indeed, there is a very 
great sameness. But there are not a few 
amusing anecdotes scattered here and there 
through the pages of Mrs. Owens’s easily writ- 
ten volume. We may note the account (p. 69) 
of the painting of Naegle’s portrait of Edmund 
Kean, now hanging in the library of The Play- 
ers in this city. 

Mr. Henry Irving’s addresses on various 
theatrical topics have most of them been print- 
ed separately, either in this country or in Eng- 
land; but they have now been brought toge- 
ther in a single volume, well printed and en- 
riched by a reproduction of the striking por- 
trait of Mr. Irving by Mr. Whistler. Two of 
these addresses are on the Art of Acting, as to 
which Mr. [rving says nothing new, but says apt- 
ly and pertinently much that is true and much 
that needs to be said afresh to every genera- 
tion. In the main, both of these lectures are 
pleas for the dignity and honor of the histrion- 
ie profession, and they are—as the recent 
speech of Mr. Jefferson was and as M. Coque- 
lin’s many and more brilliant conférences are 
also—to be taken as evidence in behalf of an 
art often as ill-defended as it is often unwisely 
attacked. If inferior in wit and in art to M. 
Coquelin’s plea, Mr. Irving’s is at least sincere 
and moderate. The tone of all four addresses 
is elevated and the manner is winning. 

Among the interesting books which are wait- 
ing to be written, one of the most entertain- 
ing would be ‘An Anecdote History of Ama- 
teur Theatricals,’ and especially the volume 
devoted to the private performances given in 
France, from the days when Louis XIV. ca- 
pered gravely in the ballets of Moliére down to 
the very risky reviews written by the Marquis 
de Massa for the ladies of the court of Napo- 
leon III. Two or three chapters of this future 
volume are contained in M. du Bled’s recent 
book on ‘La Comédie de Société au XVIII* 
Siécle’; but it is not the ideal performance. 
M. du Bled gossips pleasantly, but rambles over- 
much. Yet he outlines for us the theatres or- 
ganized by the Duchess of Maine, by Mme. 
de Pompadour, and by Marie Antoinette ; he 
sketches the performances given by the Princes 
of Clermont and of Orleans ; and he tells again 
the life of Madame de Genlis, who was herself 
private theatricals personified. M. de Gon- 
court’s ‘La Guimard,’ as our readers are 
aware, sheds light on another side of the 
French amateur theatre of the last century. 

The sub-title of ‘De Scribe a Ibsen,’ ‘‘ Cause- 
ries sur le théAtre contemporain,” is more accu- 
rate, for the strictly contemporary drama holds 
by far the largest place in this collection of 
newspaper articles. M. Doumic’s object. he 
informs the reader, is to indicate the chief 
changes which have taken place in nineteenth- 





century dramatic literature, and the tenden 
cies of the most recent plays. It would be 
going too far to say that he has measurably 
succeeded, for, to begin with, he accords tov 
little space to Augier and Dumas, the forme: 
especially, and he wholly neglects to summa 
rize the conclusions which his examination cf 
the various modern plays has led him to. This 
might not be so weighty an objection were 
these conclusions clearly stated in the separate 
criticisms or in the preface, where he has at 
tempted to ‘fill the want.” The criticisms, 
however, are strictly of the journalistic order, 
and lack that precision and ripeness which a 
careful survey of the works and a comparison 
of their relative value would have given them. 
To the reader who desires to know something 
of recent plays which have attracted attention 
in France, to gain some knowledge of the plot 
and an imperfect idea of the drift of the piece, 
M. Doumic’s book will be useful. To the nu 
merous admirers of Sarcey it will come as a 
proof of the critic’s wisdom in refusing to col 
lect and publish his Temps articles, on the 
ground that newspaper criticisms are not the 
stuff out of which a book may be made. M. 
Doumic, by recasting his articles, could have 
made a work as interesting as his ‘ Portraits 
d’Ecrivains.’ We regret that he has not done so. 








Personal Reminiscences 1840-1890 ; including 
some not hitherto published of Lincoln anid 
the War. By L. E. Chittenden. New York: 
Richmond, Croscup & Co. 1893. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN is a bibliophilist, perhaps a 
bibliomaniac. His specialty is early books re- 
lating to Vermont. There were few of these 
which he could not capture in a chase of a cou- 
ple of years. But Sanders’s ‘Indian Wars’ 
during ten times that period defied his still 
baffled and still-renewed endeavors. Some in 
cidents of his hunt for this volume, which was 
crowned with success in 1874, fill five enter- 
taining pages. Up to that year he had seen 
only one copy of this ‘‘most excessive rarity,” 
and this find, which had been sold at auction 
for over two hundred dollars, was not for 
sale. During the last score of years Mr. Chit- 
tenden has heard of four other copies, and so 
is forced to confess that the number in exist- 
ence is at least six. But he has gratification in 
believing that all these copies except his own 
and one other are imperfect. Notwithstand 
ing that the ‘Indian Wars’ is so far from be- 
ing a unique volume, if a perfect copy were 
now offered for sale at public auction, there 
are collectors by the score, in Mr. Chittenden’s 
belief, who would pay for it more than two 
hundred dollars, and make a profitable invest- 
ment. 

‘But such a third perfect copy is now before 
the writer of these lines. Not a leaf, not a 
word is wanting. The original leather binding 
is perfect, save cracks at the back. If the 
leaves are not uncut, they were cut in binding. 
The only writing in it is a former owner's 
name, Clary Browne, and a translation of the 
Latin motto on the title-page. It is cruel to 
disturb the dignity of well-nigh exclusive pos- 
session of a work ipsd raritate rarior, in 
which Mr. Chittenden has sat for two decades, 
but he is not a man who would have the truth 
suppressed. Four hours of railroad from the 
Columbian Fair will bring him to the Library 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
where he can see what his eyes have never yet 
beheld, a third perfect copy of ‘A History of 
Indian Wars with the First Settlers of the 
United States, particularly in New England: 
written in Vermont,’ etc. He can there also 
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on = handle the identical Repertory which, he says, At least one-fourth of the Reminiscences re- | to appreciate and enjoy poetry as well as the 
be 1 put him on the track of the history ” of San- lates to Lincoln, and never has a more whole- | best.” The theory on which the method is 
rly ; jers’s production. A review in that periodi- souled, heart-felt, and touching offering been | based seems to be this. First, real appreciation 
Oo cal, according to Mr. Chittenden, drove San- | laid on the tomb of one who may have finished | of literature is a matter of the emotions and 
ler jers or his publishers to make a holocaust of his work, vet ‘‘ whose sun went down while it | not of the intellect, and the emotions are hard 
1a the whole edition except a half-dozen impres- was vet day.” The Bible, which Mr. Chittenden | ly developed by the philological and historical 
of sions that were beyond their reach. That arti- | sets forth as the inspiration of Lincoln's style, | methods of instruction now in use; second, the 
his cle was more potent than Lockhart’s, or Cro- inspires his own, and preéminently in his in- | emotional effects and impressions which make 
rr ker’s, Which killed Keats but could not con- | dignant refutation of certain specious asper- | up our appreciation of any piece of literature 
ite strain him to burn his books. If the mantle of | sions. are produced by certain definite means, just as 
at its author, Prof. Hough, could fall on re-| The Reminiscences, in type, paper, and ani- | medicinal effects are produced by certain 
Ds, viewers nowadays, no greater blessing could | mus, are as far as possible from those multitu- | drugs, and these means may be analysed and 
Pr, be vouchsafed to the reading public, for the | dinous works which begin with spoiling our | measured qualitatively and quantitatively 
a Sanders compilation is as worthless as rare. | eyes and then go on to spoilour morals. Their | just as the composition and effectiveness of 
on Indeed, it seems scarcely possible that Mr. Chit- shortcomings are so few that we are ashamed | drugs may be discovered by analysis and exp 
m, tenden can have ever read its 319 pages—no, to notice them at all. But now and then, as | riment. To study literary impressions thus 
ny not even to ascertain that his copy possesses its | on pages 343, 401, 410, some words must be | objectively and analytically is to lay « 
on vaunted completeness. The Madison copy of | added and dropped, or sentences are broken- | foundation for acute, or at least adequate, sul 
lot the editio princeps was consulted by Smith- | backed. Was the proof-reader drowsy when | jective criticism. The results of such analyses 
*e, sonian officials philologically ten years ago as | ‘‘ breadstuffs was grown.” p. 161, passed un- | the author strongly advises the teacher 
Wu the only one then known to them. corrected, and when Populonia was misspelled, | have exhibited by means of curves, not only 
a Mr. Chittenden’s Reminiscences will be at- | p. 165? More than one generation of Ballous | because the student thus grasps the subject 
o] tractive to men of very different classes. | has conjured with the name of Hosea. In Eli, | more easily, but because he devel ps “a quick 
he What we have said will satisfy the book | which Mr. Chittenden substitutes for it (p.885), sense of forms and qualities, or what one might 
he hunter that the book is a revelation after his | they will find no open-sesame. The ghost of | call literary consciousness Sucl vos 
M. own heart. Vermonters will read it, for it is | orthodox Prof. Hough will haunt him for dar- | those on page 20, where * the range of foroe, as 
ve rich in local color. Lawyers will read it, the | ing to call him of the straightest sect (p. 285), | well as the ratio of force-terms to the wl 
its old to remember their own tricks of the trade, | when all versions, old and new, print it sfraif- | number of words.” in each stanza of Brows 
0. which they see here painted to the life, and the | est. Cicero and Tacitus would both decline | ing’s * Count Gismond” is indicated: and those 

young that they may learn how to repeat those | the phrase Mr. Chittenden would pilfer for | on pp. 284, 285, and 2S8, illustrating the units of 

tricks with equal adroitness from generation | them from Laberius (p. 136 \ button held | thought and expression in Hooker and Maca 
ne to generation. Bankers will read it, for it | close to the eye will hide the sun, and so a j lay, and showing the operation of tw noes 
nid chronicles many short stories from long ex- | Florentine said to the writer beside the Arno | me unmistakably centripetal, tending t 
k: perience, to which, if they do not attend with | that he supposed the Mississippi was larger, | duce the sentence to oral proportions, t! 

profit, they will surely suffer loss. Lobbyists | yet he could not believe it. Mr. Chittenden | centrifugal, answeging to the | 
a will read it, for it describes the machinery by | declares the Adirondacks “loftier than any | riods of eve g¥ literature 

which a Third House made the two other | mountains east of the Father of Waters” (p. | Ina fashion thus conerete, Prof. S 
Se branches of a Legislature to be recognized as | 159%). New Hampshire and North Carolina are | discusses, among other similar matters, t) 
u both of them Jower houses. Spiritualists will | against him, and statistics join hands with | literary sentence-length in English prose 
3? read it, for it portrays new departures and | them. The highest altitude claimed for Mount | the codrdination, subordination, suppress 
ll astonishing manifestations in more than one | Marcy is 5,344 feet, and the same authorities | and articulation of clauses A large part of 
n continent. Sportsmen will read it, for it is | admit for Mount Washington 6,293, and 6,68S | the volume, however, is less ‘ts 
as brimful of their wild joys, camping and | for Mitchell's Peak. Mr. Chittenden stumbles character. The art of Shakspere a t art 
Y- tramping, shooting and fishing, on field and | on the threshold, misquoting in his preface | of Browning ated i Way s 
en mountain, lake and river. No matter whether | from Tennyson, notably in the line ** Colossal, ne of Mr. Moulton’s analysis of the sa 
a we hold Judge Lynch to be a good or a bad | glorious, seen in every land.” In what edition | similar subjects; and such ¢t S as art 
mn arbiter, we have in the Reminiscences a new | can we detect glorious ° pl ples of art, the provi f literary art 
or reason for the faith that isin us. Students of Want of space forbids noticing other peeca and the moral uses of art and poetry, Prof 
it- political history cannot neglect the chapters | dilloes save one. In this case Mr. Chittenden Sherman deserts, it seems to us, the scient 
sO on the earliest Free Soil organization, in which | had too little memory of the time and too much | fic” method altogether, and indulges himse 
t- our author was one of the six original mem- | imagination for the fact. He says: **When | in interesting. but highly dogmat renera 
in bers. No intelligent man can fail to be glad | Cartier, in May, 1535, first reached the rapids | zations 
mn of an inside view of Chase’s financial policy | above Montreal, he found the soil carpeted | 1 sadvantages r wh t ew 
d which created those colossal sinews of war that | with wild flowers. His men sincerely believed | met} s, if Prof. Sherman's work be tv] 
e- crushed the rebellion. Every one who has | they had reached the Flowery Kingdom. They | cal, are the following we find surprising 
re handled a greenback and read the name L. E. | exclaimed, La Chine! La Chine! [China], and | ly little here that is not umiliar to us 
re Chittenden written upon it will be drawn to |} [thus] gave a name to the locality which it | from other text-books or other “methods” of 
1's his book, desirous to know what manner of | bears to-day” (p. 16). But what says Parkman, | teaching. The historical development of sen 
vO man he was more fully than can be read in his | quoting Abbé Faillon? ‘‘Some of La Salle’s | tence-structure, for instance, the force derived 
t- autograph. The Reminiscences are dedicated | men, refusing to follow him into the fa from tl se of figurative langua the sug 

to our great advocate at the Bering Sea Con- | returned to La Chine, and the place then re- | gestive or connotative power of words, are all 
re vention. Whoever would see him in quite | ceived its name in derision of the young ad- | nprised, so far as theory goes, in every good 
a another light than that he shone in as Minister | venturer’s dream of a westward passage to | college course in rhetoric; nor can we conceive 
1g at the British Court will find what he seeks in | China,” ete. (p. 21). Thus Mr. Chittenden’s f a study of asterpiece of any literature 
he these pages, more realistically than anywhere story is baseless in fact, and he also falls int that w ecessity be forced to cor 
g. else. Through details which Mr. Chittenden, | an anachronism, for La Salle’s birth vear, 143. | sider t! Ivses of the stvle or art of 
Ws even at this late day, hesitates to give, we see | was more than a century after Cartier’s voy Browning or spere are not easily separa 
he him taming a shrew by pretending to miss his | age. ble from special courses of reading or instruc 
to . aim in shooting at her—though he was so geod = tion dealing with those authors: and the con 
S- ‘ a shot that if he saves seals as successfully as Analytics of Literature: A Manual for the O1 sideration of the laws governing literary taste 
in : he destroyed ducks, every lady in the land will jective Study of English Prose and Poetry and the limits and functions of art appertain 
S. ; all him blessed. But we behold our diplomat By L. A. Sherman. Boston: Ginn & ¢ rather to work in @sthetics or in the history of 
th ; 4 hiefly glorified as ‘the only native poet who | Tuts is the most complete and typical deseriy riticisn Nowhere in Prof. Sherman's treat 
he ; 4 has had enough of the divine afflatus to en- | tion we have yet seen of the s-called “scien ment do we find topics which would not appro 
ry ba shrine Essex Junction in immortal song.” Mr. | tific” method of instruction in literature. For | priately be brought to the attention of the 
n. t Chittenden’s hope was to give his readers the | this method, if we understand Prof. Sherman | student of literature without resorting to the 
et 4 vhole of the admirable poem—of which he | aright, the advantage is claimed of “bridging | sort of method which he proposes 
of 7 prints for usonly four lines. It would seem that | the chasm between exceptionally endowed and | Second, it is not easy to conceive of circum 
he ig n his view Mr. Phelps’s initials (E. J.) will go | mediocre minds.” and of enabling ‘students | stances under which such a system would be 
a; ia town to posterity as an abbreviation, not of | apparently without taste for reading, or capa- | useful. It is ostensibly proposed as a means of 
sO ie idward John, but of Essex Junction. ' city to discern commen lite rary excellencies, ' stimulus for students who have not read much 
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and do not read well; but such students can 
scarcely profit by a work the greater part of 
which presupposes an intimate acquaintance 
with several literatures, and which offers hasty 
and unstable generalizations on many matters 
of criticism. It seems to us as obvious a princi- 
ple of pedagogics that pupils learn best to ap- 
preciate literature by reading it under favora- 
ble circumstances and without mastering any 
preliminary theories of esthetics, as that the 
rank and file of a class learn best how to write 
by being given as much practice as possible, as 
much criticism as possible, and as little as pos- 
sible general instruction in the philosophy of 
expression. 

Third, the ‘‘scientific” method leaves the 
way open for a pseudo-scientific jargon. We 
read that ‘‘force in poetry is the enthusiasm of 
the ‘ego’ called forth by so near approxima- 
tion to one of its ideals, as on perception or con- 
templation of some moral or spiritual excel- 
lence. It is the most intimate and unequivocal 
manifestation of the personality, and tran- 
scends all exhibitions of it beside in its effect on 
other minds” (page 18). Again, ‘‘it should be 
noted here, of course, that the soul’s delecta- 
tion is not quantitatively but only qualitatively 
complete; otherwise there could be no further 
aspiration and no advance” (page 109). Such 
language, which does not unfairly represent 
the tone of the book before us, must either be- 
wilder the young student or else tempt him into 
looking at literature in anything but a really 
scientific fashion; in either case it harms him. 

Prof. Sherman’s book, in short, though at 
times extremely suggestive to the teacher and 
the critic, can scarcely be regarded as of much 
value for use in the hands of college classes, un- 
less reinforced by the energy and strong per- 
sonality of a teacher who loves, with all his 
heart, the literature he teaches. But such a 
man would stimulate his students by his own 
character, as Lowell did, rather than by his 
‘*method.” 





Prisoners and Paupers. By Henry M. Boies. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 


THE subject to which Mr. Boies draws atten- 
tion in this book is of the profoundest impor- 
tance. The treatment of those members of the 
community who have not the average endow- 
ment, and are therefore not allowed to direct 
their own lives, appeals especially to philan- 
thropists, but the fact that these unfortunate 
classes are for the most part shamefully, even 
though ignorantly, maltreated, ought to ap- 
peal to every one who possesses a sense of jus- 
tice. And when it is considered that this mal- 
treatment is due principally to a blind and 
brutish devotion to the fetish of party, and re- 
sults in a terrible waste of money and a fright- 
ful and wholly unnecessary increase of human 
degradation and suffering, it certainly seems 
strange that such protests as are here made 
should be received with apparent indifference 
by the public. We need, perhaps, another Mrs. 
Stowe to arouse us fully to the enormities cov- 
ered by the decorous names of ‘charity and 
correction”; but the facts set forth here ought 
to be enough by themselves. 

It may be laid down in general that most of 
our penal institutions are of a character to 
increase the number and further the degrada- 
tion of criminals, that very many of our public 
eleemosynary institutions are adapted to ac- 
complish the same results with paupers, and 
that the proper treatment of both classes has 
become so far a matter of science as to make it 
demonstrable that a greatly improved state of 
affairs could be attained at less than half the 





cost of the present methods. The evil is not 
going to cure itself, and moreover it is increas- 
ing at a startling rate. Mr. Boies refers to the 
figures supplied by our last census in partial 
support of h‘s case, which is unfortunate, as 
that census is so generally discredited. But he 
has long been a member of the Board of Public 
Charities of Pennsylvania, and can speak from 
personal experience of the condition of affairs 
in that State. According to his statement, 
the number of criminals has increased during 
the last decade in Pennsylvania 54 per cent. 
faster than the population; the cost of county 
jails more than four times as fast, and the pub- 
lic expenditure upon the general score of cha- 
rities and correction even faster. It is to be 
feared that most of our States could make no 
better showing. But in Great Britain it ap- 
pears to be established that the number of con- 
victs has largely decreased within twenty 
years, in spite of the considerable growth of 
population. Within ten years, according to 
Mr. Boies, the number of male prisoners has 
diminished 28 per cent., and the number of fe- 
male prisoners 45 per cent. Such figures, as a 
very competent authority, Mr,W. D. Morrison, 
has recently shown in his book on ‘ Crime and 
its Causes,’ are apt to be misleading; but as 
like modifications may be applied to our own 
statistics, the comparative result may not be 
affected. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Boies in his 
somewhat fanciful suggestions for extinguish- 
ing the breed of criminals. It is idle to pro- 
pose that Government should undertake to de- 
prive any class of human beings of the power 
of reproduction, or to prevent the union of 
persons deemed unlikely to beget normal off- 
spring. Such suggestions weaken the cause of 
reform by furnishing effective reproaches 
against reformers. So, too, the idea that a 
tax of $3 a gallon upon alcohol would produce 
a revenue of $268,000,000 and at the same time 
diminish the consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
finds no support in experience. Mr. Boies’s 
case would have been stronger for the omis- 
sion of these theories; but it is strong enough 
not to be overcome by their presence. No ex- 
ception can be taken to his denunciation of the 
county jails. 

‘*TInto them,” Mr. Boies declares, ‘‘ our con- 
stabulary and courts hustle ravishers, sodom- 
ites, corrupters of youtb, murderers, burglars, 
thieves, drunkards, prostitutes, and all the 
foul members of society they can lay hands 
upon, with children convicted of petty larce- 
nies or of incorrigibility, with detained wit- 
nesses, and people accused of misdemeanors or 
crimes not tried. Inside the walls, comforta- 
bly housed, clothed, and fed, supplied with to- 
bacco and cards, with promiscuous intercourse 
permitted during a part, if not all, the day, the 
professional criminal and the hardened sinner 
recount their adventures to an interested au- 
dience, and delight to initiate the more igno- 
rant into all the mysteries of iniquity. Incar- 
ceration here has no deterrent dread for the 
‘rounder,’ while the erring one, confined for a 
first assault, soon becomes assimilated to his 
companions and joins the ranks of crime.” 


Of these extraordinary survivals from a 
semi-barbarous age there are in our country 
seventeen thousand and fifty-eight, while there 
are but forty-four juvenile reformatories. 
Nineteen States have no such reformatories, 
It has been computed by Mr. Eugene Smith 
that by transforming these pest-houses into re- 
formatory institutions such a saving of expense 
through the reclamation of criminals might be 
effected as ‘would be sufficient in a single 
year to rebuild all the county jails in the 
United States.” The number of reformatories 
and industrial schools in Great Britain is 
reckoned at over four hundred, and their 





growth has been attended with a decrease jn 
the number of prisons and jails from one hun- 
dred and thirteen to fifty-six. While our vas: 
area may prevent any considerable reductioy, 
in the number of our county jails, there is no 
excuse for maintaining the system under whic, 
they are managed. The destination of al! 
offenders should be the reformatory or the pe 
nitentiary—the reformatory for those young 
in years or young in crime; the penitentiary 
for the incorrigible. It is an outrage to shut 
up witnesses with criminals, and those whom 
the law presumes innocent should not be treat 
ed like convicts before they have been convict 
ed. In all cases steady employment should bv 
provided, not so much as a matter of economy 
as cut of justice and mercy. 

For particulars as to the abuses existing 
in our jails and poorhouses, as to the regi- 
men that should prevail in such institutions, 
and as to penal and reformatory machinery in 
general, we must refer readers to Mr. Boies’s 
book. He has done well to make this vigorous 
attempt to arouse public sentiment, and it is 
to be hoped that he may find his countrymen, 
generous and just as they have so often shown 
themselves to be, not insensible to this appeal. 
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WwW a Helen M. Salome Shepard, Reformer. Bos- 
ton: Arena@ublishing Co, 

Winter, William. Shadows of the Stage. Second Series. 
Macmillan. 
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MAY 


EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


\RTICLES—Herbart and Pestalozzi Cc ompared, W.T. Har 
ris; The Real Ground for State Control of Se shools, 
G. H. Howison; Horace Mann and the Revival of Edu 
eation in Mass., George H. Martin; A Working Basis 
for the Correlation of Studies, Charles De Garmo; The 
Pedagogical Value of Number Forms—a Study, Adelia 
RK. Hornbrook. 

EDUCATION IN FOREIGN PERIODICALS—The Teaching of 
Greek, John . Blackie; The Teaching of Mathe 
matics, W. H. Hudson. 

Discu SS New Jersey Parochial Free-School Bill 
Addison B. Poland; Changes in Nerve Cells, George W. 
Peckham. 

REVIEWS, EDITORIALS. 
$3.00 a year (monthly excepting July and August); 

35 cents a number. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 
MAINE COAST. 


LANDS at and around CAPE ROSIER and Castine, 
Me., on this boldest and most beautiful section of 
Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and the 
West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly exposures, 
fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, and fine 
trees, broad views of mountains and islands, ex 
tended drives along the shore and among the 
hills, new wharves, and good daily connection by 
boat and rail. These lands are offered at low 
prices to persons intending to build and occupy. 
A very few hundred dollars will buy a fine high 
shore lot of several acres. Several tracts of from 
20 to 50 acres are offered at low prices. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet and further details to 

J. MURRAY H¢ oy { & BRADLEE, 


27 School Street, Boston. 
MI LTON , 





MASS. | 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER—In this most beautiful 
suburb of Boston—near the Blue Hills. A charming 
modern cottage of 10 rooms, very tastefully fur 
nished; stable, with coachman’s room, and ample 
land; within 10 minutes’ walk of R. R. station; 20 
minutes by train from Boston. Address 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 

ISLESBORO, ME. 

TO LET—for the summer—A cottage of 10 rooms fully 
furnished; stable, boat-house, and ample grounds; 
most beautiful views of bays, islands, and mountains; 
within a short distance of Islesboro Inn and Steam 
boat Landing; rent $375. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEEF, 
27 School St., Boston 


_ ADIRONDACKS. 


TO LET, furnished, at Lake Placid, a most beautifully 
situated cottage of 8 rooms, commanding an extended 
view of mountains and lakes, with grounds running 
to the water. Rent low. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Boston. 


THE SEASIDE. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, at Pigeon Cove, Mass.—Charm 
ingly situated house of 1l rooms. Stable; furnished; 
superb view of ocean. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 
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PENINSULA. 





RG BROS 





FOR SALE —One of the most beautiful peninsulas 
the Maine Coast, situated on Penob Bay rt 
property is nearly a mile in length, and pri 
100 acres of land. Controls on its inner si ular 
locked harbor with deep water for its whole length 
has fine views of the mountains and tl land 
wonderfully diversified, comprising fine cliffs 
vines, hills, beaches, green slopes, woods, and unints 
rupted view across the open sea 

It is within an hour's sail by steamboats ply 


ral times daily from the railr 


land, where there is excellent day 
car service from Boston 
Price, $3,500, 
J.MURRAY HOWE & 
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IRON BOUND veniaeainigh 


ON FRENCHMAN'S BAY.—For Sale—A ry attra 
tive furnished cottage of 14 rooms, situated at th 
summit of this large aud beautiful island, directly 
posite to and within 2 milesof Bar Harbor, Mt. I 
Will be sold at a low price tO settle an estat An ex 
ceptional opportunity for a gentleman wanting a 
tired position with the most beautiful views on the 
Atlantic Coast, or for a small summer club 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEI 


7 SN 


CONCORD, MAS 


TO LET, furnished, for the summer 
This well-known and charming 
will be let for a low rental 
cial arrangement with 
J. MURRAY HOWF 
27 Schox 
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Economic History Since 17 


Selections illustrating 
Seven Years 
Ph.D. Second Edit 
pp OT $3.00 





“Dr. Rand enables any 
dustrial changes of 
the very best authoriti 1OF 
line of the economic and finar 
Literary World 
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JOHN WILSON & SON, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, C 


JROOF-REVISING AN: 


@. E. Brvar, $35 N. 1th St 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox corm 
Is an essential Food to the Brain and Nerves. It contains g 
rious. Formula on each label. 
For relief of brain fatigue, nervous debility, dyspepsia, s ssness 
night sweats, it is invaluable 
For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers with s s 
as a curative that now many take it before great mental effort as af 
of mental and physical exhaustion. 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, 0 ss 
which is often the only cause of disease 
er lag oe. ath sicians. Deseriptiv bleataos / ° ( vos A y ( O.. 
Accept no substitute. o 
Each label has our signature. g6 West asth St., A Ve 


v 


Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the 
Weak and Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


} 
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exhaustion: 


is without exception tl 
» - - 
Remedy for re 


Nervous 


the 
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Lie Ving 
and and 
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svstem has becom: 


debilitated by disease, it acts as 


tonic and. vital 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. J.C Wilson, Philadelphia, P 
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the world 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers 
S¥ WALL STREET. NEW YORK 


WORL DS FAIR. 





First-class accommodations for individuals and large 
Parties, House in ~t sanitary condition 
r further part ilars address 


P. Cc. HAY, 
c. Prairie ‘Ave., Chicago, i. 


A lady, well connected, 

I U ROP and of extended e xperience 
in travel abroad, desires po 

sition as travelling compa 


r haperone Address COMPANION, care A. Dr 
TTER, 1122 Broadway, N.Y 


FOR SALE. 


A well establiahed Preparatory School in a Western 


ity of 200,000. Principal destres to retire from school 
work. Ad iresa WESTERN, care of Nation. — 
IT E] ( uarterly Journal of Eco- 
* Jan 1887, Jan., ISSS, or first, two, three, 
. mplete. H. BE. Mitis, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
‘ 
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WW ST READY: 


A NEW LAW BOOK ON THE VERY IMPORTANT 
TOPIC OF 


PERSONAL oe 


Including also Death by Negligence of Rail- 
roads and Other Corporations, and the 
Subject of Employers’ Liability, 


The Civil Liability for Per- 
sonal Injuries Arising 
Out of Negligence. 


By Henry F. Buswe i, author of ‘The Law of In- 
sanity,’ ‘ Limitations and Adverse Possession,’ 
ete. 

Price, 


One volume, 8vo, law sheep. $5.50 net. 


| omnes a subject of vital and immediate in- 
terest to the whole people of the United States, 
and a topic of litigation constantly coming before all 
the Courts, the law of ‘‘ Personal Injuries’ has 
hitherto received but meagre treatment at the hands 
of law-text writers, and the treatise here announced 
is the first special and separate treatment of this 
important subject offered to the profession. 

A special text-book upon the law of Injuries to the 
Person now, however, possesses the great advantage 
of embodying important matter, which had not, some 
years ago, found its way into the decisions of the 
Courts and the statute law. The increase of popu- 
lation, the multiplicity of inventions, and the im- 
mense amount of travel throughout the United States 
combine to-day to render the subject one of greater 
importance and of more widespread interest than 
ever before, and make it possible to include within 
its discussion a large number of important questions 
which it would not have been necessary to treat of 
some years since, or which could not have been writ- 
ten of with such fullness and with such definitive- 
ness as in the present work. 

Among the important topics which are treated of 
in the work are: 

Common-Law Actions by One for Injury to An- 
other, and Statutory Actions in behalf of Deceased 
Persons or their Representatives. 

Parties Defendant, including Master for Acts of 
Servants or Agents; Passenger Carriers, Public Offi- 
cers, Municipal Corporations, Owners and Occupants 
of Land, and Owners of Leased Property. 

Negligence on the Part of the Defendant, includ- 
ing Negligence of Owners or Keepers of Animals, the 
Custody and Control of Dangerous Articles, and 
Bh oon 

egligence on the Part of the Plaintiff, including 
Persons under Disability, Infants and their Parents 
or Guardians, Employees, Passengers, Travellers on 
Highways, and segkigance at Railway C rossings. 

Liabil ity of Municipalities as to Ways, including 
Defects in Highways, Notice tothe Defendant, Abut- 
ting Owners, and Respective Duties and Liabilities 
of Municipality and Third Parties. 

The [aster’s Obligation to His Savievess, in- 
cluding the Provision of Suitable Places, Appliances, 
and Agents, the Obligation to Instruct Rinployee, the 
Doctrine of Employee's Risk, Injuries Caused by the 
Negligence of the Plaintiff's Fellow-Servant, and a 
treatment of the Subject of Liability of Employer, 
extended by Statute. 

CASES CITED.—The author has cited a very large 
number of important decisions. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he has confined his citations to cases 
which illustrate the principles of the law, avoiding 
those which are merely cumulative, there are nearly 
three thousand five hundred cases cited in the work. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY.—This very important 
question occupies nearly one-third of the whole 
book. In regard to the rule of liability as modified 
by the existence of the relation of employer and 
employee, Mr. BuswEwt says: ‘‘ Upon this branch of 
the general subject, the tendency of the late leading 
decisions in the United States has been to modify the 
somewhat narrow interpretation of the common law, 
in favor of the master, expressed in certain leading 
English cases... This renders the portion of the 
work devoted to this question of special interest and 
value. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
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ee Putnam's Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. 


A text-book for students and practitioners. By 
A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., F.R.S., Beyer 
Professor of Zodlogy in Owens College, 
author of ‘A Junior Course in Practical 
Zodlogy.’ Large octavo. 700 pages, with 
over 250 Illustrations. $6.00. 


A New Edition of 


A JUNIOR COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
ZOOLOGY. 


By A. MILNES MARSHALL and C. H. Hurst. 
With 48 woodcuts. Octavo, 33.50. 


This book has been received with cordial commenda- 
tion by leading instructors on both sides of the Atlantic. 


ELEMENTS OF MAGNETIS!1 AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


With practical instructions for the perform- 
ance of experiments and the construction 
of cheap apparatus. By JOHN ANGELL, 
F.C.S., Head-master Manchester Mecha- 
nics’ Institution. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 16mo, illustrated, $1.00. 

Of this practical little manual, over 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 
Ready May Z 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By Henry F. 
History in the University of Oxford. Large 
12mo, with maps, $1.75. 


This work has been planned more particularly to 
meet the requirements of higher-grade students and 
reading-classes 





Special terms to instructors on copies for examina- 
tion, and on supplies for first introduction. 


Catalogue of Educational Publications sent on ap- 
plication. 


Views and Paintings 


of 
SWITZERLAND 
Original Photographs by CHARNOUX, of Geneva. 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, IN ALL SIZES. 
See our Catalogue of FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
Views and Paintings of Europe. 
Mailed for 10 cents. - 
Braun’s Carbon Prints always in stock. 


C. H. Dunton & Co., 136 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
is highly recommended by 


college professors and the 


press as “the best effort yet made to assist the student 
of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Bi- 
GINNER’S CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 
interesting course in German Grammar. $2 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


A monthly magazine for 
the study of the German 
Language and Literature, 


PELHAM, Professor of Ancient | 








ANGU AGES French, German, 
| i Spanish, Italian 

Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks with 
out leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meister 
schaft System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 


actually in ag presence 
of the teach Terms 
odors ™ | shi ip $5.00 
fo 


L an guage 
pt shad answered and all exercises corrected 
free of charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents 
Send for Circulars. 


The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


som IN ]() WEEKS. 


SUMMER STREET, 
READY IN JUNE. 





Boston, Mass. 


BRANDT’S 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


SIXTH EDITION, with an Appendix, containing full 
Inflections and a List of Strong and Irregular Verbs 


BRANDT’S 
GERMAN READER. 


THIRD EDITION. Carefully revised. 


ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON, MASs. 


PROFESSOR TOTTEN’S WRITINGS 

have been grossly misrepresented by the Public Press. 
You have probably never seen a good word said for 
him! Must there not be another sideto sucha matter ’ 
He believes in the Bible as written; in the Public 
School as established; and in Anglo-Saxon principles as 
inherited! His enemies are the Three Great Perils 
which threaten our land! Will you not, for very fair 
ness’ sake, examine his words of warning for yourself ’ 
We are his sole publishers. Send stamp for circulars, 
or 50 cts. for a sample volume. We conjure all those 
who hold American traditions sacred to give this 
fearless author | ogame hearing without the me 
dium of any third party 


OUR RACE PUBLISHING CO., 
37 Benedict Building, New Haven, Conn. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Business Book-keeping 
IN DOUBLE ENTRY. — 


Practical 


| By MANSON SEaAvVY, Instructor in Book-keeping, English 


High School, Boston. 
For Grammar Schools, High Schools, Academies, and 


for private use. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 





Analytics of Literature. 


A Manual for the Objective Study of English 
Prose and Poetry, 
By L. A. SHERMAN, Prof. of English Lit. in the Univ. of 


Nebraska. 12mo, cloth, xx+468 pages. By mail 
postpaid, $1.40. 


GINN & CO., Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


sure in reading our RO 


MANS CHOISIS SERIES. 60 cents vol., and CONTES 
CHOISIS SERIES, 25 cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 
by a well-known author. List sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 


FRENCH. 


‘ French With or Without a Master.’ By M.D. BERLITZ, 
A most practical course in French conversation, read 
ing, and writing, for self-instruction, clubs, or schools. 
One vol. $1. BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 





BOOKS. Readers of 
French desirin good 
literature will take plea 





BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, L: ? YER, PHYSICIAN, 
EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, "AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOKS 


All Words and Names are indexed by the first TWO letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet, printed 


in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leaves, 


nei instantly at any combination by the use of one hand! 


Vrite for Descriptive Circular and price. 


T H EK 


BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 


An Index to information for immediate or future use. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AESOP ING BIS She. 


LADIES’ FLANNEL, 


LADIES’ 


May 4, 1893| 


Constable KCo. 


and Children’s 


Ladies’ 


FURNISHING DEPT. 


INDIA SILK WRAPPERS, 
CAMBRIC 
WRAPPERS, 


SILK SKIRTS AND WAISTS, 
Shirts. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


LADIES” 


NAINSOOK 


Embrotdered Cambritc 


PARIS UNDERWEAR. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Iresses, Spring Coats, Capes, Mackin- 


toshes, and Storm Coats. 


JDroadovay LR 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 


Our Main 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 
FIFTH 


NEAR 23D ST. 


Retail Store 


176 AVE., 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE IN EST 
iQ Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., He hthe * ASH 


8 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES:<. 


AND | 


To receive the current 
numbers in aconvenient 
temporary) form. Sub 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with THe Na 
TION stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one 
volume. Papers easily 
ind neatly adjusted. 

postpaid, on re 
eipt ot 75 cents ' 
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Your Reputation as 
a Person of Taste 
may Depend upon 


Comparative ‘ly few pe ople 


ever see the zrvferzo7 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 
add more to the beauty 
of a house than any 
other article 
use or adornment. 


of exterior 


Send 6c. postage for Samples on W Sket . 
and Color Studies 


SAMUEL CABOT. Sole Manufacturer 


= Rs Jaw Ch, 
7i Arldy 





the exrterzor of your house, 








SARGENT’S 





ARING ROTARY BOOKCASES 


BALL BE 


The above are tw f many styles. We 

; y if » > ni ‘ ~ 
CEN RY NAF and Pocy pe ts 
‘atalogues free Address SARGENT MI 
Sl4 Broadway, New York r fa rv. Musk xv 
QI the Nai 
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43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
TUE ON 
PUBLIC, MERTIY. 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO.. 


174 TREMONT ST, @2 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORA. 
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PHAM-&-CO- 


ME: MORI AL TABLETS 
- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


4 y 
NS 7 / j . ned? Di erk la) By, , 


W YORK 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
mea, REAL ESTATE 
0 
0% AND /% LOANS. 


Vy th hase t6 


HORACE B MARTIN, “Castanea, Mo. 


A nolsy ne is an abomination 
juliet one, if sanit arily secure, is a 
mfort ir a ss" willsuit you 
Write r Catalogi 
wil LIAM s COOPER 
BRASS WORKS 
PMILADELVHIA. Pa 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have published: 


oar. CHARLES. Excursions in Greece tothe Recent- 
——— Sites of Classical Interest. Cloth, $2.00. 


X popal «pane of recent excavations, illustrated. 
[Now re 
“ig - Sword-Play. The Systems of Fence in 
a 1 ith, and 18th Centuries. With 
Me plates an 


portzal mited edition of 100 copies 
for America, Cloth, ‘$0. 00 oat. 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the [Indo- 
Germanic Lan es. Vol. 3, vloth, $3.25 net. [Vols. 
1 and 2, cloth, $9.40 net.) 

BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $3.00. 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. — Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Cloth, $3. 

FLOGELS Great Dictionary. ‘aul -English, 1 vol. 

nglish-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 

pny $16.50; half morocco, $18.00 

PERTHES’S Pocket Atlas of Ancient Geography. 90c. 

ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 

TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. at Sc cts. 








LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books P%igoht. 
tog, Bea, 





If you want a book, no matter Wu 
lished, call at our store. We have, wit. 
— est collection of Old Books in Amer 
hed ee ak Any person having the ui. 
ectly welcome to call and examine 
k a dno to three hundred thousand volumes, with- } 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


ype Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 
(First Store below Market St.) 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW, 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on n application. 
LD A: VD R. 4RE. BOOKS. 
Brentano’s new Catalogue of Old and Rare Books, 
just published, will be mailed, postpaid, upon request. 


Attention is called to this very interesting collection. 
BRENTANO’s, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ENGLAND, 











We NTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, V: omy one sets of the Nation. Adare, 
lists, “LARK, 34 Park Row, N, Y, Cit 
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The 


Our Canal. 


It will take a year or two to 
get water where we begin to 
sell; then ready for settlers. 

Dry land is of little ac- 
count in Southern California, 
it stretches away for miles, as 
rich and right as land can be. 

But water is precious; no 
rain to speak of falls. Irriga- 
tion is better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it. Vegetation ex- 
ceeds belief —a three-year-old 
fig-tree five inches through! 
The warmth of the air and soil 
develops exceeding richness in 
fruits and nuts. 

A little land with water is 
wealth. We shall have the 
water; the land is waiting. 
We want a share of our stock 
in every neighborhood; $50 a 
share will be worth $1,000 
within ten years if we make no 
mistakes. Let us send you a 
pamphlet with map. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


Nation. 


Lf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 


as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


»159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Pa ves: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; % Ib., 65¢. ; 
ot 93 2.5 


35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; 4% Ib., 10c.; %4 Ib., 
5c. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A lar —~ assortment always on hand, and 
Se received from Peris and Leipzig as soon as 


AU TOG RAPH LET TE RS 


and 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Send for Price-Lists. 
WALTER ROPEYN BENJAMIN, 


United Charities Building, 
4TH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Hs. WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
» N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets. volumes, or single susbens. 


‘& Zz ALOGL 'E 29, Anivieab, etc., just iss 
sued by E. W. Nasu, 80 Naseat St.,N. Y., and sent 
on application. 
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“HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0's 


NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. 
JouHN T. Morse, Jr. With a portrait and 
map. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. The same in 
Library style, bound in smooth red cloth, 
$2.50. An excellent work illustrating Lin 
coln’s marvellous wisdom, good sense, saga- 
city, freedom from passion, comprehensive 
patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral 
purpose. 


The Life and Work of John Ruskin. 


By W. G. CoLLINGwoop. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 
A biography of this illustrious man by one 
who was for many years Mr. Ruskin’s private 
secretary. It contains letters by Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Browning, with much other new 
matter, and will be most welcome to all who 
appreciate Ruskin’s unique greatness. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, dis- 
cussing Property and Industry under’ the 
Christian Law—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Codperation, and Socialism, by Rev. 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of “ Ap- 
plied Christianity,” ‘The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” $1.25. 


By 


Greek Poets in English Verse. 


Edited by Wa. H. APPLETON, Professor in 
Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.50. An ad- 
mirable collection of the best translations of 
the best Greek poems from Homer, Hesiod, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, 
Aristophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and others. 


Horatian Echoes. 


Excellent ie ggg of eighty-seven of the 
Odes of Horace. JOHN O. SARGENT. 
With a Biogr apbicat & sketch of Mr. Sargent, 
a’ Introduction by Dr. HoLMEs. 12mo, 


Donald Marcy. 


A story of college life, full of energy and en- 
thusiasm, deepening in character as responsi- 

bilities arise; a story of much power and in- 
terest. By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS. 
$1.25 


A Cathedral Courtship, 


and Penelope’s English Experiences. Two 
very bright and entertaining stories, .by 
Kate DovuGias WIGGIN, author of ‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ‘ Rae fy s Quest,” 
ete. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Copy Your Letters. 


Our books do it in -minute for '¢-cent. No press, 
no moist cloth, ete., no trouble. 75 cents up. Try one. 


G. HOLZAPFEL, Fredericksburg, Pa. 
Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


Is the title of a Catalo, - of Rare Books, which will be 
sent you for stamp WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
22 East 16th St., New York. 


OOKS Ww Al NV TED. —EXECUTORS 
and others navies libraries or small parcels of 
a of will find a cash purchaser by ad- 
dressing Francis P. HARPER, 
17 East 16th St., New York. 


Foreign Books. odicals, auchalte Bettiah au. 
ors. Catalogues on — 


cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Bosto 


B ACK numbers and eete Of all magazines. Ree) rice, 
. state wants te Magazine ExcHanen, Schoha 

















